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ABSTRACT . " 

' . This booklet contains five papers and reports from 

the Third Curriculum Research Institute of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education 
Association (Chicago, May 3-7, 1958). The focus of the Institute was 
upon "Learning: An Area in Need of Study and Research"; its purpose 
was ..to draw on research findings in the fields of anthropology, 
psychology, and communications for the light they might throw on 
learning problems in school situations. Included are "Learning Mo re 
about Learning: A Key to Curriculum Improvement" by Alice Miel; 
"Personality Theory and Its Implications for Curriculum Development" 
by Arthur W. Combs ; "Anthropology and Learning" by Rhoda Metraux; 
"The Communication Revolution and Leaiming" by Robert E. Shafer; 
"Believing and Behaving: Perception and Learning" by Robert E. Bills; 
and a concluding section by the Institute staff discussing the ideas 
brought out in the study groups and suggesting ways to use the 
materials in the booklet as a basis for further study and research. 
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Foreword 



The central purpose of the Third Curriculum Research Institute 

. dfithe^^iatiqnVfor Su^^ 

^i^tluow3OT|l^^ 
Institute was upon "Learning: An Area in Need of Study and Research." 

s^i|l,f^nctionr^^^ 
^td|help-iMjr||a^ 
^iMrni^^ptpiir^ 
wcianjyn?felatiOT^^ 
ifdrfurtherfilld^^ 

This booklet makes available to Association members and others a 
report of^sbinej^^^^ 
in Ghicago^ May:>7^i958^^^^ 

research papers relative to learning pres.ented by scholars in the related 
fields of anthropology, psychology, and communications, and contri- 
butions of staff members relative to curriculum implications and to 
research methodology. Also in the booklet is an introductory statement 
by Alice Miel, the keynote speaker of the Institute. Dr. Miel indicates 
"the reason why" the Institute was held, referring especially to the role 
of ir^earcfcon jraniiiiginic 

A concluding section in the booklet gives high lights of the ideas dis- 
cussed and plans proposed in the study groups relative to the impli- 
cations of research about learning and the school curriculum. Sugges- 
tions are made on ways to use the material in the booklet as a basis for 
further study and research. Also included in this section is help on re- 
search methodology. >:= ^ 

As a member of the Institute staff, may I express the hope that the 
reader will find this booklet useful in working with groups on probler. s 
based on or related to learning. I know that the other members of the 
Institute staflF, whose names follow, would join me in expressing this' 




hope: William Alejander, , George Pcabody Coll^^^ 
Arthur W. Gombs, University of Florida^ Robert S;^^ Fleming, New 
York University; Alice Miel, Tw^^ College, GolumKa University; 
Rodney Tillman of the AsscM:iation; andCAlcjcander; Frazier, Ohio State 
University, who served a^ chairman ofc^the Institute staff, and as editor 
of ithis booklet. ; - \ / > / V ^ 0 

TTie Association is indebted to several: persons who helped 
pare this bjobklet. Rob^ assciciate s^rcSry of 

thc:_^sc8:iaH 

^ofctHel>Sbkj(^^ 

^ivosiqn^^^^ 

^(editi^ial^assis^^ 



J^u^e^FiianseSh^^^ ^ 
President, ASCD, 1958-59 
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I^^rainf More lU^t liirnin^ 
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Alice Miel 



pal qfcum^^^ 

:^leinents arc^ime, s 

vt -^ Manj^CdmbiM OPossiMcv ^ i > 

The possible waysio tcohibiningrandt lecombiiiingv these raw ma- 
terials :bf the curriculum are=OT^^^ 
the^l^rning opportunities' fi^^ 
are of many sorts anid may^ 

debisioni relat^ to one persop Q^a single class,.others"t^^^^^ 
ill one^department of schools StiU^^^^ 

school system of institution of highw learning. For example/ a system- 
wide policy may be adopted to encbufage teachers to take^field trips; 
a teacher and his class maji decide to visit a telephone office week 
hence; a school staffs may work out a plan to make their special talejnts 
available to more than t^^ 

students - to help plan their wofk schedule; a b(»rd of education may 
make available a per pupil allotfii^^^^ the purchase of bo^^^^^ 
selected by each teacher with the help of his class; a college may add to 
its offerings sponsored travel in Europe. 

Tlie quality of the curriculum of an institution, or any part of it, 
depends upon the particular ofganizations and interrelated uses of th«^ 

. - - I 
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2 V I-EARNING MORE ABOUT XEARNWC 

four clcincnts— time, space/ tilings, and people— arrived at by thepersonsT 

responsible for fostering tlie learning of given human being§. How much 

time is to^ be used for wliat,- how frequently? What is to be the order 

of events? How inuelr and what kind of space is to be made avaik^^ 

What freedom of movement and what restrictions: of- movement are 

p]annedr\yhjoscTideas, feelings and skiVl^^ put at the disposal 

of learning individuals and fgroups through^ direct human contact?^ 

what kjnd of psychological cliniatelshallz 
.IniM-hat^fornislpfes^^^^^^ 

niadc. aQci^siblefo^^i 

^lirough wha t-in^^^^ 

i!late,;iexperiment,^explore 

crucial figure^ Hie tcacher,\lielpi^^ 
: to :thc zpeople^^thci^riia tena 

throiigli flic^chopl^prbgra^^ 
: JWhqtare^^basic^^ 

cUrficulum?;3^erhaps^^^^ 

learning situatfonj ihaH^Lho^ 

one/ormore ?of-thc>md^^^^ 

tgtaUarray ofjiopportunih'es^im 

btprpinoting the: broad range pf^learning ne^^ 

growing: into fullerrmembership^ in^^^^^^^ 

respecting^ pcrson.^ ^^ o^^^^: :>^^^ ^ : . ^ ^ / - v 



If the curricuUim of any institution is to be^cvBluatcd with a view 
to determining where improvement nYaybe needed; it^ is: possible to 
make a critical examination'at^^^^^ onelor all of'sev^eral^ch^ 
Gne may reyicw^the^ stated goals^^ 
and clearness of direction7;Onc niay give close scrutinj^^^ 
the broad scope of^leajrning opportunitieSi^affprded, brjone^i^^^ focus on 
spmeaspcc^such as^ca6hcr beliavior^clioices opin to learners, or variety 
of materials suppliecl. One may concentrate, also;' on^^^w^ the learners 
seem to be thinking, feeling and doing as they engage in various learning 
activities niade possible for thenj: in other words, what they apparently 
are experiencing. Finally, one may gather evidence as to the actual 
learning taking place. But, in each case/ l^rning is the reference point 

Goals can be judged only in terms of significance and inclusivenws 
of hoped-for learning outcomes. Learning opportunities can be judg^ 
only in terms of likelihood of promoting such learning outcomes. Lwrn- 




A KEY TO CURRICULUX: IMPROVEMENT 3 

ing experiences arc evaluated in light of learning which appafently is 
taking place. ^ ^ / 



Central Role of Learniiig^^^^T^ . _ i 

When stud)^ at any or all of the poinfs -mentioned has yielded 
evidence of need for iniprovement of 
_ p^improvempnt^ 

^t^^ssibIa?to;dc^^ 

■ which an institution's efforts are to be directed. In terms of those goals, 
^urren tjicarn ing: oppoftuniri^ 
jiwi^^ ?io ^hiclr^^ 

somehow modified, and which ones added. It is possible to find or 

=deyis^,^|sam 

> yto/ga inr nc\\^iM^ [ 
^nodcfn#orId?,Ne^ 
aiding the learning process can be built by the persons requiring them. 

c^hiaripg aiid^impfb\q 
^ho\«^Q^ learning^^ 
knowledge is required about children and youth in general and in par- 
ticular, in terms of the social context within which they are developing 
ancTin terms of their learning in that context. Curriculum workers must 
be alert^ to shortages ,see^^^^ 

vidua!§. se^^to^stop short^of thcr maturitj^he^ mjght^chie^ 
must ^fe/guided^also vby^ 

for new d^iniensions of understanding ancl skiH^ sympathy. ■ 

In short, it^appearrthat /earning nipr^ abdat learning is^i^ 
tinuing responsibih'^ty of the teacjier^^/^^^^^^ of all other educators ' with 
more or less direct influence on the learning opportunities being offered 
in any one.school or college. Indeed, learning about learning 15 a k^ . 
to curriculum improvement. - 



New Knowledge Available 

Fortunately, much help is available. Specialists by the thousands 
are busy turning up new information about human beings and what 
makes them behave as they do. Sofciar psychologists, cultural anthro- 
pologists, political scientists, experts in communication, and psycholo- 
gists of many varieties— all are contributing from their areas of expert- 
ness to a generaV science of man. Some of their findings are reported in 
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the pages of this booklet, with implications for the curriculum usually 
showing dimly, if at all. This is to be expected, for specialists in the be- 
havioral sdencesare. not responsible, for detailing the meaning of their 
information for the curriculum, nor are they frequently competent to 

do sor ; ^ r ; V " :^ \ 

It is the unique and sobering responsibility of the curriculum 
worker to study siich findings anid search; but^ their meaning^^^ for the 
education of a populatigi^^ 
=nculum^ rcsp^nsibilit^^^^ 
Punches ^a^^^^^ 
iinfbfm^tion krib^^^^ 
fpr^l^ming^ 
^ This is^^^^ 
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PiNTiriiilityJni^n^ 



Arthur W. Combs 



th a t 

practice. ^r^/^ \^^^r^^^ 

mdsttimporfi^ r ^ 



Two Apprbac^ 



i In :cpn\mog pra^ 

ing^tH^fiumin problOT - ^ ^ " 

ISHmulusrR^j^rue 



appips[ch^ 
fiSmes of 
iceih^deal- 



^^e olde^^^^^^^ says this: How people behave^^i^^^^^^ 

the forces exerted upon them This idea about behavfo to 
most psychology students of the past 30 years as the "S-R'' or stimulus- 
response approach. How people behave in this frame of referenccvis 
unrferetood Ss a direcVoutgp^^ 
ject^. TTiat is/^t 
are observed to be opera^^^ 
how|i^w, that a p 

him, then the answer t . our problems of huinah relations must be a 
waiter of the manipuktion of the^^^^ 

" - ^ . 5 



6 ^ LEARNING MORE ABOUT LEARNING 

This idea about the causation of behavior has had a vast impact 
upon our society and is to be found in operation almost everywhere in 
our culture. Such a conception of the nature of human behavior leads 
to a method of dealing with human problems based upon fencing people 
in. It is a method familiar to any person who has lived on a farm or 
has ever driven the cows home from pasture. One goes down the lane 
from the barn to the pasture, carefully closing the gates where" he does 
not want ihe ca ttle to go ar/d opening those"Avhere he^wantSr them to_ 
go, until he^relches the:p^^^ irritates theihefd in 

such Tfashipnj that, they mbVe-^^^ route has been 

carefully prepared in ad^^^^ the lane to the barn; ^ 

Thisv'-fenic^ befpund 
everywhere iniOur:sodety.>W 

we seek to get^people to buy tlie "right" products. We find it also 
schools; when we carefully set u^^ 

leani thejhings we have decidedr^r^^^^^^ must learn. It is the 

method weiuseMn our hom^s, in our clnirches, and even in diplomatic 
affairs^for problems coacerning natioir an^ 

Tlie "fencing in'\ technique works fine Avit^^ cattle and sheep. Unfor- 
tunately, it often I eaks down in working witli people because people, 
being smartef^than cattle or sheep, are ahvays finding gates whi^h we 
forgot to lockor clinibing over the fences we Kave so carefully erected! 
Indeed, when we try tp^^^ 

often frustrated and distressed a the "uncooperative attitudes" of the 
people^^e try to deal with^ ; / . _ 

There arie other interesting implications of this manipulation-of- 
Jorces method of dealing witlv people. For example, in order to use this 
method effectively, soinebody must know where the people s/iouW go. 
That is, in order to set up :the fcnces;^properly, the places where people 
should go have to be known in advance'. This necessarily calls for a 
-'great man" philosophy of dealing with people, somebody who knows 
where the people jhould go. Carried to its? ultimate extreme, such a 
point of view can only end in a dictatorship. 

The concept of leadership which grows out of this conpeption of the 
nature of behavior, moreover, calls for a leader who is a kind of super- 
man skilled in the manipulation of forces to get people to behave in 
the ways desired by the knowing few. Stated in this way, such a, view 
of dealing with people seems highly distasteful to those of us who are 
deeply concerned with democratic practices: Nevertheless, this is the 
method of dealing with people to be found most commonly everywhere 
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PERSONALITY THEORY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 7 

in our society. In spite of ourselves, whenever we find ourselves saying, 
"How can I make him behave? How can I get him to— " or "I told him 
what to do!" we are illustrating this point of view about people. 

Now the difficulty with this idea is not that it is wrong. The prob- 
lem is, rather, that it is partly right. It is partly true that people <fo 
behave in terms of the forces which are exerted upon them. The idea 
is not wrong, it is partly right! Unfortunately, partly right Jdeas give 
partly right answers and partly right answers, in return, encourage us 
in the vam hope H^^^^^ 
little more: effort, br^find a 
solve the -problem j^^^^ 

too, it may be ne^^^ to find some new: assumption in order 

to solve our ffindame^ 

Petceptwn V; _ 

/ So it^ 

exerted upon the individual. In ^the pa^^^^ 

to discover ithat this idea is only: partly iright.-^^^ we know now, 
dp not.behave in terms of the forces actually xexe^^ upon them; 
rather, they tend: to behave in^terms^^o^^^ those forces seem to 

them. : ; ^ ■ 7^ ' 

i This new conception of: human behavior substitutes for the idea 
of behavior as a function of the s the 
result of how things seem W t^^ is to say, behavior is 

seen, not as a queMion of the stimuli or the^^^ 

^XRos^d^^^b^^^ rather; as ithe^^^pfod^ perceptions existi»lg for 

the individual at the moment "of hi^^ Nowrif it is true that 

behavior is a product of perception, then the methods we must adopt 
in dealing with people must be quite different :from those in the con- 
cepdon we have been discussing above^ V 
- People's meanings or perceptions are not open to direct attack. Per- 
ceptions lie inside people and cannot be directly affected. ThiS: means 
that the ultimate control and direction of behavior lies always within 
the personality of-the behaver hi^^^ rather than in the external forces 
exerted upon him. 

The belief that behavior is a result of perceptions calls for a quite 
different approach to dealing with people. In place of the manipulation 
of forces and the fencing in of individuals, it calls for an emphasis upon 
processes. Perception cannot be changed directly, it can only- be facili- 
tated, encouraged and assisted. This calls for a method of dealing with 
people that emphasizes growth and development from within rather 
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than force and coercion from without* It requires that we learn to deal 
with people as we do with all other growing thing?. 

If we wish to grow a plant, for example, what we do is to find the 
very best seed we can find and plant it in the very finest ground we 
can produce. Then we supply it with the very best growing conditions 
we can afford, and we get out of its way and let it gro\y! The perceptual 
view of behavior calls for a similar mw^ approach to human prob- 
lems. It calls for methods of dealing -with peopl^^^ 
facilitationrdf^perception^^^^^^^ 

piersohal explorad6nVand^,<^^^^^ 
wYft =t% 0^^^^ 

understanding of people, sk^^^ 
and capable of i^assisH 

personal: exploration and discQve i^^"^;, ^ 1; - 

-Learnings in this viewr^^^ 
perceive differently/To: uhd^rstan^^ 

better learning situations, we naedf to understand tfie factors affectiSg^ 

the process]^ of hurnanr^rcep^ioh^ Ar^^ 

more fully^ W cairv Jearn^ tpfciMe Mtuatioiis^tl^ eifeli^ 

perception change, in those for; whose dairnir^ we are responsible. 

Actually, as K look at moderii^^ducaaon,^^^ 

teachers have alrea^^ 

the problem of leahiing in thi^^^^ 

phases upon classrpom^^^^^^ pacing of materi- 

als, groupdiscussibii^n^^^ the like^ 

are fundamehtalty^^^ This 
is not surprising, for pr^^^^^ 
ing of the proble^^^ 

retical undentendings, we hayelcquired^^^^^ temis,x)f which 

we can measure old practices and can pusVfonirard to even newer prac- 
tices. -' 

So far, we have hardly scratched the surface of what this new 
conception of human behavior; means for the processes of education. 
I have experimented with iny own classes at the Umversity of Fl^ 
trying to find ways of puttiiig perceptual principles into practice, and 
I am continually amazed at the help such thinking has provided for 
improving my own teaching. There seems literally no end to the 
hypotheses one can explore through fonnal res wrch or ^t^^ "things 
worth trying" one can approach through action reswrch; once prob- 
lems are looked at in terms of their meaning to the behaver. 
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Learning as a Problem of Personal: Meaning 

Education, as we have known it, has done pretty well in two of 
its phases. It has been quite succ^sful in gathering information and 
in making information available to people. These problems we have 
pretty; well solved. Our greatest failures are those connected with the 
problem of helping people to behave differently as a result of the in- 
formation we have provided^ them. People rarely misbehave because 
thq^dp^Ilqt^ 

behaye.v We are ^ like the did- f afmef who;? wh^^^^^ :he ^as aslfed^^^^ 
was;^hpt:usin^ Mh^t^farmin^ ho^ 

haltas well?as T^ S ^ T^^l-/^ 

^ Itist oyer just^hirpw 
j)ublic;>^|c^ Sn4!^R?>Rublic^ 
/We^dycators^v^ 
the educatiy^^^^^^ 

mis&haion^-t^ the^ a^uniptwh^A 

hav^^ot^been^ howei^r^ know^t^ 

it JS:an:are lhing^f6r\teacl^ because^f feck of: feicwled^^fof 

their subjects V \yr^~"\.^ " ^ ^ \ 7 ^^^^ 

5^ , ; When=^^ jalmbst al^^s-becauseH^ the^factTthat 

they ha ve been u^^^^^ to help ;the ) oungipe^^^^^ tKey wbrkl 

to translateVeffectively knowing into bt^havin^^^^^ 
tion are:not failures of providing jnfpnnaHon.^^^ we have ilifficul- 
ties with :leainirig,vit :is:^becausfcw 
would "like in the /proc«^^^^^ 

Modern perceptuar psychology is: helping: us to; see this prbblem 
of learning in a somewhat different: way: IjeaniiSg> we are cpming^to^ 
understand, is not simply a (#.tter of mqtivation,^^^^^^ 
tion, stimulation, conditioning/ and the like,:alth6ugh, otcburs^^ 
these things are part of the problem. Learning,: we are comih^^^^^^ 
dersfand, is a problem oi a total personality. It is a problem* of an' 
individual-s personal discovery of meaning. L- 

-Let us give an instance to fllus^^^^^^ this point. Af br^kfast one 
morning, for example, I read in the paper about pulmonic stenosis. 
Now I have told this to you, the reader. Any effect on your Vehavidr? 
Probably not! This piece of information is probably as strange to you 
as it was to me when I read it. It has little personal meaning and so 
affects our behavior veiy little. As isolated words whose meaning we 
do not know, this bit of infonnation has little effect on us. Now sup- 
pose I tell you that this is a disorder of the heart and describes a 
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narrowing or closing up of the pulmonary artery. This same piece of 
information now liPs a little more meaning to us, and we: may feel 
vaguely uncomfortable, or we may wish, "Golly, I;hope that doesn't 
happen to me/' Let us go further; suppose I tell you that this is a 
disorder with which sonic children are bom. Most readers of this book- 
let are teachers and; are concerned with children. This same piece of 
information, therefore, is now a little closer to us arid, as a consequence, 
it has a little more effect on our behavior.: We pay more attention. 
We^listciVrinorf intently. .P^ we^Ecfc this J^^^aix)m 

our^awarencss. : : \_ : r 

Let us now give thjs^ word ia;little^m 
Let us supposi? tha t youVi^^^^^ this phrase in a / let ter frSn 

the mother of on^ 
her child has this d^^ 
future. This same piece^^^^ 
bearing^upoi^^^ 

haps; you write; to th^ mother/;; You certSirily discuss it^ w 
^teachers. ;You\are^i^ecia% nice^ child^ ;Because:^thi^^iece of 

infofmation:;has a; rriore ipersonal m^hingi^^for you, you behave 4much 
iiipre precisely^^^ to it. Let us go Me 

step further now, .and a^^^^^ )\ust been told by ^your• 

doctor that you have thfs^^d^ 
is dcieply affectejd; and 
awareness of this mato 
upon behavior m^^^^ 

sonal meaning. \- -"^ f ' ^ 

to put this in more technical terms, we could aiy that the effect 
of any bit of information will depend upon its psychological distance 
from self/ Learning thus becomes the dwcovc;^ ^/^^^/^^ 
We rnight think of all the information a :person needs in order to make 
an effective adjustment to life as existing on a continuum from that 
which is v_er>' close to self to that which is very far away from self. The 
problem of learning then becomes a problem of moving information 
from the not-self end of this continuum to the self end 

Learning in these ternis may be defined as the discovery of personal 
meaning. Perhaps this serves to explain why much of what people 
learn in school has little effect upon them. Information for which an 
individual perceives no personal meaning is very short-hved indeed. 
Remember when we learned hqw to do proportions and when we 
memorized the origin of the Missouri River? 
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Learning, modern psychology tells us, is a problem of the discovery 
■of personal meaning. Teaching, then, must refer to the process of help- 
mg people discover personal meaning. Unfortunately, this is not always 
ea^. People do not explore very personal meanings with everyone. 
Indeed, many people come to us in education with already existing 
barriers to the^nrocess .of exploration. Because people have been hurt 
m the past, they have leamed to protect themselves and their personal 
meanings from exploration by themseh-es -and, above all, by other 
people. Nor has education always helped in this process. • 

In our zeal to be scientific and objective, we have sometimes taught 
childfen;that^^ 

door. Soinetim«,y^fea^^^ 

. to:the;child;^'Alice,;I^^ 

believe. What are the facts?" As a consequence, we may have taught 
children that personal meanings have no place in the classroom, which 
IS another way of saying that school is concerned only with things that 
do not matter! If learning, however, is a discovery of personal meaning, 
then the facts with which we must be concerned are the beliefs, feel- 
ings, understandings, convictions, doubts, fears, likes and dislikes of 
the pupil-those personal ways of perceiving-h^ and the world : 
he Hveirin.^;? f ; c ^ ^ : : ^ - ^ i ; v : ~ 

We have built much of our educational sjstem on right answers. 
Indeed,vwe.have often behayedras tlrougR making ^m^^^^ 
fill and to be avoided at all cost. If, however, learning is the explora- 
tion and discovery of meaning, mistakes will be expected, even wel- 
comed, as an indication of the fact that exploration is occurring. An 
educational system which does not pennit,^eve mistakes may 

be operating, in ways that disclaurage the kind; of learning we are 
speaking of -here. ^ 

^ If learning is the exploration and discovery of personal meaning 
and ii many of the people.whoconie to us. in the educational process 
already have barriers against this process of, exploration, it is clear that 
one of the first things education.must do is to^reak:down such barriers. 
It means that we must^find ways of creating an atmosphere Jn whidh 
the exploration of meaning can occur. Now, you do not help people 
to lower their barriers by attacking them head on. If you want to get 
a rnouse out of a mousehole, you do not stick a broomstick down the 
hole and poke him. What you have to do is somehow to make things 
nicer outside than they are inside and then, perhaps, in time, he will 
come out. . 
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Modem psychology tells us that when people are threatened^ two 
veiy interesting things happen to their abilities to perceive. One, under 
threat, perception closes in to the object otthreat. That is, when people 
are threatened, they are unable to see anything more than the thing 
which th^tens them. We all have had this experience ourselves when 
we have been worried and unable to get our mind off a thing which " 
worries US. Our perceptions become narrowed to: the thing which dis- 
turbs and distresses us. ' * 

i- 5TLe secbjjdjeflfect 
hiinself against _the^^ 
areian^farnilia^ 

a^upaif.'^^I^ terjthe^^^ to 

thVposition he 

thr^t are antith^tica^^^ 

clo^notiv^ift^ople^^pwc^tio 

tordefcnd^theif^xis^^ 

the:freeing,:^xpandi]Sg^ ^that^iiK 
^rder to £^libte^tl^procesi^ ^^oVery^bf^p^^ 
.i^ning^e^h^ 

witK^hich: wef are^rivd y^ ij^f-y 

- T^^ 

does nqt JTiere 
is an iinpor&nt^;d^^^^^ cha!]enge and^th^ a 

be^njg on rti^^^^dMemV:^^ tfet 
people feel thraiened ^he^^^ 

which th^ cannot cope. People feel challenged, on the other hand, 

wh^ they^re coiifronjted^itlr 

of coping./Apparenfly, Jhen^^ 

people wjthoutthreat^^ 

it is important for us tb^^^k^^^ 

feels cHallenged or threatened is a question of-ftow it seemsirom .hh 
^omtof viViv, not how it seems from the^p 

A teacher who believes she is challenging a child could conceivably 
be seriously threatiening him. ^ 
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Education as a Process of Creating Intelligence 

Another exciting idea in modern perceptual psychology is its view 
of the problem of intelligence. For several generations we have been 
accustomed to thinking of intelligence as a static kind/of capacity open 
to little change or modification. The capacity of an individual to behave 
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effectively, we have learned: from our previous psychology, was depend- 
ent upon three things; (a) the nature of the physical organism, (b) 
the length-of time it had lived, and (c) the experiences to which it 
had been exposed. . - 

Perceptual-psychology now tells us that how a person behaves is a 
function of his perceptions.^ Effective, efficient behavior, therefore, will 
depend upon the nature of the -individual's perceptual field. If his 
perceptions; ar^e; Mtcnsive, rich, and .highly a vailable^^^^ necds- 
them,r^henvhe-Avill-l^ 1ikeiy:)to behave^in^^^^ 
gent"^ways. o r — ^ ^ : ^ : r ^ 

" T^^ for it means that the^^^^ 

vidual!§ capacify for; ihtellig|nt 
of his perceptuar^fi^^ 

as limited as A^^^^^ teen inclined: to ihin^^^^ 
intelligent-behavior are 

more^nvto <:hange^a n we ha^m-supp^^ 
ceptions are^so much wiflinv^bur capacity t^ 

- tq erudite in telligence iy^?^ iiSofe extensively 

afnd niore richly and- by^ crigting situatipn^ 
thesezperceptions to. be available wliierr nasidecL :f : y^ : ; - V 

I think this is a tremendd^^^ 
ifor wholcjprocess If^it>is:tnie that huma 

are-a- function ^^^^ of ^ percep^tibn s, th$n -wha t^^^ to' understa n^^ re 

the factors that affect perception; In fa^dition to the fhree men tibiied 
aboye,^tli^resseem^t6 be^ 

list>x)f things^e knowzfl^ In^addition tcTthe^physical 

organism, time, and opportuni^, we^rnow^^ that perception ^!is 
deeply affa:ted by :liuman nejd, goals an^ 
the- individual's-freedom^rom threat. i 

Let us list these factors for a moment so that we can fake a good 
look at them. What we have been saying is this— an ih^ 
ceptions are dependent upon these seven factors : 

1. The nature of the physical organism he possesses 

2. Thejcngth of time lie has lived 

3. The opportunities he ha? had in the past to perceive 

4. The operation ofJiis current need. People perceive what they need 
to perceive. - 

5. The goals and values the individual holds. People perceive what 
thcyvaliic. - - ^ . 
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6. The self concept. People perceive what seems to them appropriate 
to perceive. Men perceive like men and women perceive like women. - 

7. The experience of threat. Threat hinders perception. 

The interesting thing to me about this list of factors affecting per- 
ception is JhatdHiu^ one of these factors is open to some degree of 
' modification and change. W\\\\e there is little that we can ^do about 
the problem of time, each of: the others in this list is a factor which 

^ can :be,^n :s9^^^^ 
premise thatviriteliigehPbeha 

and availability oi perceptions (s accura te^ thenT indee^^^^ 

sible for us to create inte^ can-cfeateVihtelligen^^ the 

degree to which thelmSi^ 

this/ it-would appear from^the^^^^ 

we haveubeen leditp b^^ ; j ; ; / 

I^tjme has|en to throw 
point of view holds-that ,tlve in^liyidual^ for intelligent be^ 

havior is a ifunction of -his perceptual field: anll although^^ 
are open to change and modi^ 
producing change in yie/i)erceptual fi 

if it is true thatfa persbnV field^^^^ large nieasure ^a 

question of his self cohcept^^ by no m^ns easy: to 

change once it has become e^ 

building-up for 30 yearsjk riot-to fe a day. ehange in such 

a self concept may require a good many years, if it^e^d^^^ 

That perceptual psy6hol6gy puts^t^ intelligent behr/ior 

within pur grasp does riofcmeari that w^^ make niodifications qu jkly, 
eiasily, or at will. It does, however, bpen^great new vistas dow^ 
we can now only dimly^peer. It.means that perhap^ we are not so^much. 
the victim of circumstances as we have been led to believe/ It means 
that education may not be just the victim of the^ child's intelligence 
but the creator of intelligence. It means we teachers need not feel 
defeated, that there are many things we can do, even with the most 
limited child. - 

Of course, at this early stage of pur thinking in this way, precisely 
what we can do is still by no means clear to us. This is not surprising 
for the methods people use to deal with the problems they have before 
them have to grow with time, and we have only begun to think that 
this is even possible. Who knows what methods we may be able to 
discover in the future? Our problem' now is to get about the business 
of exploring these principles to their fullest extent. . 
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Implications of the Adequate Personality 

For many years, we have haH a conception of human adiustment 
primarily based upon the "average" or "normal" individual. vMaradiust- 
ment, in this frame of reference, was conceived to be any kind of 
deviation from the norm. Conceiving of the problem of human^ad)ust- 
ment m this way, we were confronted with the strange anomaly that 
many of the most outstanding: and successful people; in our society 
could only be labeled as "abnormal" because they deviated so very far 
frbm the average! . - : J [ - : 

; 'I?'if^oncq)tiqmof;huinan 
people for a long time. In the past 15 or 20 years, many psychologists 
have;begun=to explore a: quite^differentiw^^ 

They have said, "What does it mean to be a truly self-actualizing, self- 
fulfillmgrfully-fdnctioning person?" a^^^^ 

what such a person would be like. If it were possible to define what 
the traly^adequate, fully-ffurictiohing rpersb^^^ 
have tremendous?impcations f^^^^^ 

goal of education to produce adequate, effective citizens above all else. 
Indeed, the definition^f the tnily.ade 

set the objectives and goals of education and curriculum construction. 

_ A: number^pf. psychologists rin rkent^ been cdncerhed 

with this; question /and have; attempt^^ 
define the/^dequat^e , personality, Ai^ 
lem liaye been such people^as Ga^^^ 

Maslo\y, andjErich Frornm. I have been deeply inter^^^^^ prob- 
lem myself. SomeTyworkers- have attempted to d 
personality in terms of cha;racteristic traits of behavior, the kinds of 
things *such people typically (do. My- owii interest has been to attack 
this problem from theVquestion of how a:.truly adequate personality 
would see himself and the world in which; he lived. As a consequence 
of this search, I have come to believe that the personality stkctur'e of 
the truly adequate personality can be^described in terms 'of three gen-* 
era! perceptual principles. Given these three principles in a particular 
pereonality, almost all of the traits which seem characteristic of such 
people seem to fall into place. Let us take a look at these principles. " 

1. The truly adequate persondity has an essentially positive view of 
self. Modem perceptual psychology seems to indicate that the distinc- 
tion between adjustment and maladjustment is very largely a function 
of how the individual perceives himself. People who see themsdvw as 
unliked, unwanted, unacceptable, unable, undigniBed, and the hTce. 
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constitute the maladjusted people of our society arid 'fill our jails, our 
mental hospitals, and our institutions. These people are the frustrated 
people of our society, and they frustrate us. On Uie other hand, Uiose 
people who see themselves as liked, wanted, acceptable arid able, people 
of dignity and integrity, constitute the well adjusted people of our 
society. Th^ are the people who get alohg well with other people and 
who take their proper place in the sociefy as effective and efficient 
citizens. - _ v - : 

y: i\ fundamentally pp.i^^ 
great basic strength - for doling with^life. Se^^ 
tially^ pbsitivevways^seems/t^^^ 
advantage.: Because they s^^ 

so defe^nsiye; and as a c 
more ^clearly t% 

cause rthey^feel esseiitially strdng and^^ also afford to bc; 

much^onqre^gen^^ ^pla^^ wh^ 

chips, they camafford 

^?54^s;a result are quite likely to 

feeling riiakes;it^possi^^^^ 

andr4iffefenl?And,= of 

self, there is little: ne^^^ 

not have to expend^theif ene^^ 

Because they ieel^sen take 
life in stride^ : ;^ V - - r/1 - 

Now^ jthe way one sees himself is learned self 
concepts from tife: ways ia^ 

surround them in the process of their growing up. This ifneans that the 
development of a positivje v^ 

l^m their view of; self,^ it becomes pbssifele for: ourVeducational system 
to be far more effective tKan p^^^^^^ 

TTiis conception of the adequate personajity and' how it may be - 
brought about also: calls into question the commonly held fallacy that , 
the way to learn to dearwith failure is to have exp^^^ 
youth. Apparently quite the contrary is true. The best guarantee of 
success in dealing with life in the future seems to be a history of suc- 
cess^ to this point. As we stated earlier, people feel challenged when 
they are confronted by situations with which they are able to cope. 
People feel threaten^.-.when thiey are confronted by situations with 
which they do not feel able to cope. It would appear that our problem 
is how to find ways of challen^ng people without threatening them. 

I believe we could draw an interesting analogy here with the 
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problem of disease. We do not advocate giving children all of the 
possible diseases we can while they are young so that they can be better 
able to deal with them in the future. Rather, we attempt to protect them 
from as many diseases as possible until such time as they are strong 
enough to withstand them. Or, through our modem processes of im"- 
munization, we give the child an injection so that he contracts a mild 
form of. the disease in so weakened a fashion- that we can be cerfaih 
that he will be able to cope with it'. His strength to cope with the 
disease is thus increased by his successful experience with it. : 

2. Adequate personalities are capable of accepting themselves and 
offtm, Adequate personalities:^eem to^Jte^^^^^^ 
themselvK which :is accurate and reali 
accepting new data without th^^ 

ability seems to grow directly out of the positive view^^ 

mentioned above: The truly^ade ..ya 

indeed, ^ometimK.I ani not^ety pleasant or desirable 

to see .himself objectively, ^accurately and jrealistidally without the 

necessity of being defensive, 

. We -know that the failure to accept one's self is a frequent charac- 
■teAsticvotmaladjustment. Some years ago,:i5work^;o 
wbchy^emonstrated this fact;. We hadta gfo^^^^ 

uidicat^pn a list of 20 statengents which statements were 

any chi d. We induded such statements a^^^^^^ 
iny iiKjth^ or Sontietmies,I.fo^^ 

In responding to thKe:quKtigns, :the better adjusted childr 
many^^n^oreas^meofthem^^^^^ 

the maladjusted children found it was necessaiy to^ defend theniselvtt 
by denyingjhat such /statements applied to them. V 

Cl^rly, good adjustment demands that individuals be able to 
accept information. After ^ cannot deal with what we refuse to 
admit exists. Hence, the ability to accept any and all data from^the 
Sldj^t^d S^^^^^ "^"^ is to achieve a truly 

Like the positive view of self mentioned previously, the achieve 
ment of self acceptance and acceptance of others is a iSrned kind 5 
aiifS-^'""^ self accurately and realistically is learned f the 
same fashion as one learns to see himself positively. This, it seems to 
me, has some extremely important implications for education. It mean, 
we must help children to Iwm to accept themselves. I suspect hoi 
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ever, we have not always done this. Sometimes, perhaps, we have even 
taught children not to accept themselves by glorifying compensation. 

We have sometimes, for example, pointed out to children that 
Edison was deaf, Cunningham was burned very badly, Roosevelt was 
a cripp]e> Lincoln ^s homely, and' so on, with the admonition to 
children to "go thou and do:likewise.'' We have held up such people 
as^heroes in our civilization^and the net/effect of such an approach to 
human gro^^^Iu and d^^ often: 
taught childreS^n^^^^ themselves^ Jndeed^- s^^^ may 

even" &ve taught them th^^^^^ do in lif e:is to^spendrall^^^^^^ 

thdr mergies/up^^^^ 
which ceftainly none df^^ 

lives. : ^^^^^^^ V ^ O 

We knovitthat acceptan^^^ " 
to accept life isialso jeamed. Educ irf this 

aspect of the prpjduction q^^^ 
youngsters to accept themsd^^^ 
does not m^n^ h;o>Yever, tfiat^^^^^ 
nation arid.acceptance are by.no means^^ 

mean an individual is defeated by life: It simply means that/he is ready, 
willing and able toiadmit^the e^^ 

be made.:People: who are truly acceptant are not d but 
neither are they so blind^^^; to ^e^^ u^^^ to accept those aspects of 
life to which they must make adjustment. 3- ; ; r _ 

Like the positive iview of self, acceptance does interesting^ A 
to adequate personalities. Because s^^ are acc^tant, they^^^^a 

open to data, and as a consequence they are quite likely to have better 
answers to human problems. This means, as Maslow has jpointed out, 
that such people are not only connatively but cognitively effective, as 
well. Because such people are acceptant, they are not defensivevand, 
as a consequence, they are quite likely to learn more. Because such 
people are able to acc^t themselves and others, they are far more 
likely to be able to deal with other people efFectively. 

3. Adequate personalities seem to be characterized by a high de- 
gree of identiGcation vnth other people. We know that as a child 
comes into the world, he is a pretfy egocentric individual. He is inter- 
ested in little else but himself and. is quite unable to identify with 
other people. Gradually, as he grows older, however^ he begins to iden- 
tify more and more closely with those people who surround him in life. 
At first this is likely to be his parents, then his brother and sisters. 
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relatives, children in the neighborhood, and the like. So it is that each 
of us, as we grow older, is likely to have an ever wider and wider circle 
of people with whom we are able to identify. Eventually, as in the 
saints, this feeling of oneness and belonging with other people may ex- 
tend even to all mankind. Unfortunately, most of the rest of us, not 
being saints, sometimes get ^tuck along the way. We grow up able :tp 
identify only with the white ones and not the^black ones, or with the 
Catholics but not the Protestants, or the Americans but not the Rus- 
sians, and so on^ - j_- — 

This feeling of bdongmg^pr onen^s^^^^ tre- 
mendously important factpr^^ 
sonality. People wlio feel tjii^ belong are lik%;^^^ 
can be counted upon in the clinches. On^the other hand, people who 
feel they do riot betohg, are-likely, also, t 

other people. After all,^i]f^6u:^^ the^e^s no 

good jreason Jor payihg^our dues or abiding by the rules and regula- 
tions of the membership; : ^ \ ^ ^ 

because adequate persons have an extensive feeling of identifica- 
tion .with other p(Bople,^thty to behav^ in ways 
that will nohbe disastrd^i^^^ 

be counted upon to behave in resiK)nslble .and effective ways because 
they h^ve a deq) feeling of oneness with other people. Such people 
are quite likely to show a gfeaVdeal more^^^^ 
cratic concern for their fellow men. 

A feeling of identification with other people, however, is also a 
matter which can £fe l^%ed ;like the principles^ ^w^^ have/ spoken of 
above. Whether or not one leariis to identify himself with people or 
to separate himself from people will depend upon what kinds of cx^ 
perience He has had with people in the process of his growing up. One 
leams to identify with other people when onic discovers that people 
are safe, helpful, tnistworthy, responsible and friendly. This fact pro- 
vides us with important clues and objectives for our educative process. 
It define the kind of teachers and situations we need to create. 

Since the fundamental objectives of education are to produce 
adequate, efficient, informed citizens, it seems to me these new con- 
cepts in modem perceptual psychology have truly vast implications for 
our whole educational structure. Jhey set the goals and objectives for 
some of the kinds of things we need to be seeking in modem educa- 
tion. These concepts indicate that perhaps we can be far more effective 
than we have ever thought. In the light of these principles, it seems 
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to me, education can find new and more effective ways of dealing with 
our age-old problems. They seem to me to provide exciting new bases 
from which we may operate, to explore and discover new methods, 
procedures and philosophies in curriculum development. 
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Rhoda Metraux 



A short 10 or 12 yean ago Americans were in a moderately self- 
congratulatory mood about the effectiveness of the American system— 
or systems, for we have not one but many— of education. We did not, 
certainly, think that we had solved dll the problems nor did we over- 
look shortcomings and failures, for there has probably never been a 
time when some sense of the gap between the desirable and the attain- 
able in education has not been present to our minds. Nevertheless, we 
looked at a generation of young Americans and we were pleased with 
what'we saw. 

We had^come through the political and economic crises of the 
1930's and the war crisis of the 1940^s with, comparatively speaking, 
little disturbance and disruption. We had btxa able to mobilize our- 
selves for a major war and to demobilize ourselves afterwards without 
resort to the extremes and \yithout the social breakdowns that we saw 
in certain other countries, and we attributed not a little of our success 
to the education young Americans had had in the preceding years. 
Also, at that time, we began on an unprecedented scale to send abroad 
American^ educators, technicians aiid experts, and we began on an un- 
precedented scale to make it possible for foreign students— using this 
word in its broadest sense— to come to the United States. One of the 
somewhat unexpected results of this interchange was the discovery by 
Americans abroad and at home that it was essential to become much 
more conscious not only of other cultures but also of American culture 
if what we were attempting to teach was to have real meaning in 
Pakistan or Iran or Germany and if what we had to offer here was to 
have meaning to the students who came so far and so hopefully to 
learn. 

Believing that -we had something valuable to offer, we also be- 
lieved that we could learn to take the necessary steps along the way. 

21 
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Anxieties About Adequacy of Education . 

Today it is a little difficult to recall this optimistic and congrat- 
ulatory frame of mii. J? For in this past year the small clouds we had 
already seen on the horizon have blown up into a storm that is beating 
down on the educational world. On October 5, 1957, when news of 
the first Russian Sputnik flashed around the world, Americans reacted 
with extraordinary unanimity. Whatever else was wrong, whatever else 
had prevented Americans from being the first people to launch an 
earth satellite, something mdst definitely was wrong with American 
education.* Just as, earlier; we had attributed our success to education, 
so now we attributed our difficulties to education. 

This.was predictable, for, though our optimism turned to pessi- 
mism, our sense of the importance of education has remained constant. 
What happened was that this event, which we also saw as "the begin- 
ning of a new age," put into focus and enlarged our awareness of 
existing ^criticisms of, and grumblings and worries about, teaching and 
learning. Actually, the forms that criticism has taken, the sorts of self- 
berating that have gone on, the kinds of questions that are being 
asked, often in an accusing tone of voice, were also predictable. Our 
awareness of our need for scientists—for large numbers of men and 
women able to use scientific training at many levels of complexity; 
our awareness of pur need for ever larger numbers of men and women 
skilled in precision— to meet the growing demands of automation, 
where good results ultimately depend upon the accuracy of the oper- 
ators of the machines— all this did not suddenly overtake us on 
October 5, 1957. 

Awareness and concern were there much earlier. The scramble of 
employers for graduating students in many fields, the worried assess- 
ments of teaching at the college and the high school levels, the stnig- 
gles of. elementary school teachers to adapt their vocabulary, which 
had been carefully instilled and which was related to thinking about 
children as individuals and to a concern for awakened interest, to a 
renewed expectation that children should acquire facility in basic skills 
in specific grades-all these were signs to those who would stop to read 
them. The difference now is that those who run can read them; they 
have become billboards on the road. 

Yet there is something apparently paradoxical in all this. For on 
the one hand, we are perhaps the people in the worid-together with 

* Based on a preliminary analysis of American attitudes toward Ihe latinching of 
the Russian satellite, using materials collected in mid-Octobef 1957. 
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the Ghinese— who traditionally have had the greatest expectations of 
and have made the greatest demands upon forinal education as the 
basis for a way of life. It is one of our fundamental beliefs that all 
education should be open to all those who can profit from it and, 
correlatively, that the available forms of education should be sufficiently 
diversified to include every kind of learner. One of our central images 
of an educational institution is that of a house with many dooK, each 
of which opens on a road leading to a far— and perhaps a new— 
horizon.^ But, on the other hand, we do not— as do traditionally 
minded Ghinese—see education, as the only truly honorable or even 
certain road to success. Indeed, we do not see it even as a jiecessary 
road to success. During World War IF when, at least statistically, it 
could be shown -that there was a direct relationship between level of 
education and what happened to men;in the armed services in terms 
of selection and promotion, many of these same men thought that 
education was an irrelevant factor.' We do, not automatically respect 
those Americans who have a higher education, nor do we as a matter 
of course look to them for guidance.-* On the contrary, we have— and 
have long had-a well developed vocabulary of derision for intellectuals. 
And, despite the roles which educated men anjd women have played 
in American culture, one of the recurrent themes of American litera- 
ture has been the loneliness and isolation of the intellectual. Today, 
even as they speak in the most glowing terms of scienceJand scientists, 
young Americans are as likely as not to- be repelled by the idea of 
learning and of living within a scientific discipline.* 

Learning About Learning from Anthropology 

So today we are faced with a practical problem, one which goes far 
beyond questions of curriculum or of teacher training or of" student 
selection and guidance or even, in any limited sense, of the goals of 
education in our society. All these questions are part of the problem, 
and the immediate situation, which has roused the concern of so many 

•From a study of attitudes of members of the American Association of Univenity 
women toward their own education. See Patricia W. Cautley, AAUW Members 
Look at College Education: A Preliminary Report, Washington, D. C: American 
Association of UniveTSity Women, 1949. 

•S. A. Stouffer and others, editors. Studies in Social Psychology in World War 
11. 4 volumes. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949-1950. 

* But this should be seen as part of our rejection of (a) leadership by the parent 
generation, as such, and (b) leadership by any specific eh>e group. 

•Margaret Mead and Rhoda M^traux. ''Image of the Scientist among High- 
School Students." Science 126: 384-90; 1957. " 
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Americans, is also part of it. The fact is, of course, that we know in- 
comparably more about teaching and learning than educators did 50 
years ago, and we know a great deal more about culture than was 
known 50 years ago -but not nearly enough to come up with the 
necessary answers yet. It is precisely here that educators and anthro- 
pologists need to pool their resources and work together. 

The association of anthropologists and educators is not a new one, 
even t^hough it is probably exact to say that, at the present time, 
American educators arc likely toi be somewhat more familiar with 
. anthropology than. Ameriran anthropologists are with thinking about 
education. Nevertheless in the past 30 yars, many of the problems 
which anthropologists have taken to the field have been ones which 
we have shared more or less consciously with educators. 

So, for instance, anthropologists not only have used, in other cul- 
tures, tests that were devised by educators and clinical psychologists, 
but also have tried to work oiit ways in which such tests and our inter- 
pretations of them are culture-bound. Such studies could only be made 
with a high degree of awareness of the purposes of these tests as they 
are used in our own culture. Or anthropologists have gone to the field 
with questions about growth and maturation that have been of direct 
concern to those dealing with children in our own culture. One such 
Study was that made by Margaret Mead in Samoa, in the early 1920's, 
with the purpose of throwing some light on the question of whether 
storm^and stress is an inevitable aspect of adolescence or whether the 
disturbances that so often characterize our adolescents can be related 
to our cultural expectations and their education in our society; the 
Samoan material indicated that the latter is the case.* 

Other anthropologists have often been less conscious of the rele- 
yance to our own culture of the questions they put to themselves in 
the held. For example, as a young anthropologist, when I set out to 
study patterns of authority in a hierarchically organized society in 
Haiti,' where even the interrelations among peers ar". determined by 
their common relationships to others older or stronger or more im- 
portent than themselves, I did not attempt to translate my findings 
back into terms relevant to the American situation. Only later, whai 
I was looking at German culture with its emphasis upon distance as a 

•Margaret Mead. Coming of Agt in Samoa. New York: William Morrow * 
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teaching device and at French culture with its emphasis upon appren- 
ticeship in which distance is systematically diminished over time as the 
apprentice becomes trained and individualized as a person, did I also 
consider our own attempts initially to diniinish distance and difference 
between adult and child as a teaching device. Then, too, I came to 
realize that my interest in Haitian patterns of authority grew not only 
out of the Haitian material but also out of my experience of growing 
up as an American. 

When anthropologists have systematically -made the attempt to 
translate tlieir findings in studies of other cultures back into terms 
relevant to our own, further steps have been possible. So, for inslancey 
studies of testing instruments have led us to reassess just what it i$ we 
are testing in our own children and have enabled us to think more 
clearly about the individual child who is aberrant in his handling of 
tests in our culture or who is learning our culture as a second culture. 
And observations of children's growth in other cultures have led us to 
revise our notions of what is "natural" behavior— notions which were 
natural enough when we had only our own children to- observe and 
think about and so could not well distinguish what was inborn and 
what had been learned, but which changed as we observed other 
children.* 

So anthropologists have been specifically concerned with particular 
problems of growth and learning. But besides this, insofar as we are 
anthropologists and study other cultures, we are continually dealing 
with learned behavior, for, after all, when we are talking about "cul- 
ture'' we are talking about the learned behavior that is shared by 
members of a society by virtue of their being members of that society 
—whether by birth or adoption or immigration. 

And if, as anthropologists, we are interesjted in the way in which 
the culture is handed on from one generation to another and is kept 
steady in the handing on— or is changed from what it was to some- 
thing else instead, then unavoidably we arc concerned with the whole 
process of learning in that culture. Sometimes one may find an approxi- 
mation of a "school" in a primitive society— for instance, in the sys- 
tematic training given an age group of boys or girls as part of the 
induction into adult life among tribes^which have elaborated puberty 
rites or other rites marking a shift of status. Such a tribe may be one 
which we, from our viewpoint, regard as "very" primitive, for instance 
the Australian aborigines. 

*Maniftt Mead and Frances C. Macgregor. Growth and Culture. New York: 
C P. I^tnam's Sons, Inc., 195L 
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But more often knowledge and skills are taught by other means— 
by tutoring or apprentieeship training/ through the use of dreams and 
visions, and so on. Schools, as we understand them, are comparatively 
a very recent invention. This has meant that anthropologists have had 
to look at all aspects of life in a society^ for teaching and learning, 
however handled, also take place i'l all aspects of life. As a result, out 
of our own experience in the field, anthropologists have had always to 
look beyond the single institution and to cvaU te learning experience 
inclusively. 'r _ 

TKe Cultural Context of Learning 

The necessity of thinking about the whole culture when we are 
considering a particular point within it is, L think, one of the general 
gains anthropologists have made through their studies of other cul- 
tures, liut there are others that are relevant here. One of the most 
obvious is also one of those most easily overlooked. Studying other 
cultures, we have been able, to compare living children with living chil- 
dren, living families with living families: Among animal experimenters 
there is a vast mythology about the time the experimental animal— 
the ape or rat— surprised the experimenter by finding a solution to the 
problem that was not foreseen when the experiment was set up in the 
laboratory. But when we are studying human behavior, the factors that 
must be taken into account are so exceedingly complex and often so 
exceedingly subtle that it is impossible to set up adequate controls in 
a laboratory situation for studying a whole person or a group of persons 
as a whole. With our still very limited insights into human behavior, 
our best hope often is to work in situations where we do not ourselves 
set up the controls— where we use on-going life as our "laboratory.'' 
Studying living people in this way, our observations can be both more 
exact and more comprehensive because, however partial our knowledge, 
out' findings are— or can be— related to whole persons rat'ner than to 
mere aspects of them. Indirectly at least, the fact lhat we are contin? 
ually working with people as they ordinarily live and that our com- 
parisons go back to ordinary behavior deeply reinforces our capacity to 
keep our ideas, based on such observations, within a living framework. 

Also, since anthropology is a comparative science, the kinds of 
contributions which anthropologists have been able to make to our 
understanding of human behavior have been based not on observations 
made in one other culture— for instance, the effect of storing knowledge 
through immense amounts of rote learning- but on a comparison of 
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many cultures, like and unlike each other on a particular point. This 
has helped us to see our own culture— our problems and our solutions 
and our points^of bitter disagreement in theory and practice-as one 
ampng many. So we have gained a perspective we could not otherwise 
easily attain. But perhaps even more important, the recognition that 
there are many alternative solutions to problems has affected our. will- 
ingness to act more boldly, to institute change more boldly, when we 
have felt that the interests of children at home or in school are at stake. 
Ourknowledge of leaming in many c^ us an awareliess 

-both'of the flexibility^ of the human organism and of the multiplicity 
of possibilities, and so feeds our optimism about the possible effective- 
ness of change. - 

These are all aspects of the anthropologist's work which are gen- 
erally familiar and have been widely drawn upon in thinking about 
child ^rearing and education. But there is another aspect which, how- 
ever familiar, has not been sufficiently drawn upon, and it is here that 
anthropologists can make a useful contribution to our understanding 
of the learning process and to our planning for education today. 

It is almost a platitude to say that in thinking about learning it is 
necessary to take account of the total context. In the United States we 
are, on the one hand, accustomed to thinking in terSis of a number of 
interrelated groups when we think of a child's education and, on the 
other hand, we feel that education should be geared to the whole child. 
To a degree that is astonishing to the European observer who is really 
given a chance to observe (which is not always the case), we have 
managed to bring homes and schools and many of the groups that 
make up a conimunity into some sort of awareness of each other which, 
may lead to joint action.* 

To an astonishing degree we have trained ourselves to think in 
terms of a wide environment when we consider the problems of an 
individual child or a group of children whom wc see as in some way 
special-fordgn-born children, gifted children, delinquent children, ur- 
ban or suburban children, handicapped children, and so on. That this 
is so ba-cmes apparent not only when we read professional journals 
but also when we consider how we expect a particular kind of child 
to be -presented in an article in a popular picture magazine— with pic- 
tures of that child in school and at home, at work and at play, with 
his family and friends, and even apart from teachers, parents, school- 

•See, for instance, the complex community organization that has developed in 
^^^1.^25^ in the Mornmgside Heights area since the 1940*s, in an effort to 
rehabihtate and redevelop this deteriorating area. 
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mates, playmates, all by himself. All these activities, all these relation- 
ships play into a child's education, and we think of education as pre- 
paring the individual for an even wider range of interest anc! people. 

Deutero-Leaming— or Learning How To Learn 

Yet we do not always put these many aspects of the individual's 
life together and ask: AVhat is he learning— from all of these aspects? 
Still less do^we ask tKe next qu^tibnf What in an thWe vari^^^ 
tiom is he learning about how to 

Some years ago Gregory Bateson^ the English anthropologist, 
pointed out that the learning process goes on at two levelsr At the 
primary level the individual is learning facts or techniques or theories 
(or whatever), and at another level he is also learning ftow to leam}^ 
This second level learning Bateson called dcufero-Z^rnmg. In fact it 
is something with which we are all familiar, in practice if not in theory. 
For instance, if we are teaching a child methods of solving arithmetic 
problems, when we have once cleirly conv^ed the method oi solving 
one type of problem, the student is not only adept at that method but 
is also prepared to learn more rapidly than before how to solve a 
second type of problem, and so on. Similarly, when a student has 
learned, with good teaching, one foreign language, he is able to master , 
a second one more rapidly than the first. (Unfortunately, one of the 
things we often convey in oiir teaching of foreign languages is how 
impossible they are to leam, so that a reverse effect can all too fre- 
quently be seen.) That is, while the student has been learning how to 
deal with one type of arithmetic problem or one new language, he has 
also been learning how to go about solving arithmetic problems or 
how to learn unknown languages. This is deuteroJeaming. 

Deutero-Iearning takes place also as the individual leams to class- 
ify objects and ideas and people in general categories. So, for instance, 
consider learning in a hierarchically organized and family oriented so- 
ciety like that of traditional China. Here the child, as he meets and is 
taught proper behavior toward relatives, teachers, related and unrelated 
servants, schoolmates, and so on, not only leams to behave in particular 
ways to particular people or to whole categories of people-to speak 
with extreme respect to Father's elder brother, to speak with respect to 

^Gr^onr Bateson. "Sodal Planning and the Concept of Deutero-Lcaming/' 
^ence, Philosophy and Relidon. Second Symposium. Ljinan Bryson and Louis 
Finkelstein, cdit^^^^ Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 

1942. Rcpnnted in Theodore M, Newcomb, Eugene L. Hartley, and others, ediW 
n$admgs m Socud Psychology, New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc, 1947, p. 121-28 
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all persons elder in age or generation, including a ''distant'' uncle who 
, happens also to be a servant-^but also learns the much more general 
point of the importance of exact and at the same time complex cate- 
gorization. This, again, is an instance of deutero-learning. 

Deutero-leaming is of the utmost importance when the individual 
• —or a cultural group whose members have shared special types of learn- 
ing— is faced with a new, as yet undefined situation. For then it is not 
only the simple experience of the past that aflfects the way the new 
situation will be seen and dealt with, but also how the individual-nor 
the grpup-T-has Iwmed to Icam^ Be^^^^ relevance of this 

point to our own immediate situation, illustrations from two other cul^ 
tures may help to clari^ what is involved. 

- Ways of Learning Among the Eskimo 

First— the Eskimo." From one point of view^ Eskimo culture ex- 
tends straight across the Arctic region i&rom Greenland to Bering Strait; 
from another point of view, there are in this region the cultures of hun- 
dreds of tribelets, each differing in some manner from all the others, 
but all sharing in a basic adaptation to an exceedingly difficult and de- 
manding environment. The tribelets are sufficiently alike that an ex- 
plorer traveling across the Arctic could make himself understood all 
the way in the Greenland dialect which he had learned. They are suffi- 
ciently different from one another in their belief and practices and 
legends that the members of each tribe have a clear sense of their own 
identity as a group— the people of such-aniS-such a place. 

TTie Eskimo themselves were great travelers, who thought nothing 
of setting out on journeys that took months or even years to complete, 
and so they knew from their own experience that each group had its 
own ways." From arclieological finds and European historical records, 
we know that Eskimo culture has been extremely stable, until very 
recently, over a very large area and for a very long period of time. That 
is, having found adequate solutions for a series of problems— how to 
build adequate shelters in a landscape singularly devoid of building 
materials such as wood, how to dress in a very cold climate, how to hunt 
sea mammals and the migrating musk ox or caribou, how to live on a 

"Franz Boas. "The Central Esltimo." Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Eifcno/ogy. Washinplon, D.C.: the Bureau, 1888. 

"I am indebted for this point to Dr. Ray BirdwhistcU in a personal communica- 
tion. 

See also Edmund Carpenter, "Space Concepts of the Aivilik Eskimos/' Exthra^ 
thm S, June 1955, p. I3M5. 
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diet of meat— generation after generation of Eskimo handed on their 
knowledge and specific skills with very little change occurring in the 
transmission. If one reads a naturalist's account of the adaptation of 
plants and animals to Arctic life," one also finds that they have built 
into them, as organisms, extremely close adaptations to the veiy special 
environment which perniit them to survive and even, from time to 
time, to multiply. The kind of biological conservatism that we can see 
in the bodily adaptation of animal species, we can also see in the learned 
behavior of the hurnan inhabitants of this region. 

Nevertheless, it has been observed that Eskimo, as individuals, are 
veiy inventive in small ways and also that cohtemporary Eskimo are 
quite extraordinarily good as mechanics-at understanding what makes 
veiy complicated mechanisms work. One might suppose that both these 
things are at variance with the simplicity of Eskimo material equipment 
and, more especially, with the conservatism of Eskimo culture. But, in 
£act, it is individual inventiveness, or adaptability, that has made a basic 
conservatism possible. For to survive at all, it is not only necessary for 
the Eskimo hunter to have arrived at a high proficiency in very specific 
skills— to know the exact moment when, not seeing the seal, to plunge 
his harpoon into the seal's breathing hole so as to make a killing stroke; 
but also to be able to make split-second decisions about situations he 
may, or may not, have faced in the same form before. So we may con- 
sider the slight, individual inventiveness of the Eskimo as a continual 
play upon variation that is never more than that and yet is continually 
life-saving. 

Also, as one looks at Eskimo culture, one observes that they con- 
tinually operate in terms of a time-space gestalt in which the two are 
seen as one whole. Eskimo, who are accurate map-makers of their own 
territory, estimate distance in space as travel-distance, distance in time. 
Similarly, Eskimo drawings regularly represent a series of events in time 
as one entity; so in a dmwing of a man catching a seal, the entire se- 
quence from the moment when the dogs sniff out the seal hole to the 
moment when the hunter pulls his catch out of the icy water is pre- 
sented as one event. 

Now it is well known that an understanding of the fimctioning of 
complex machines depends in part on the acquisition of such a time- 
space gestalt. For instance, experienced pilots say that it takes several 
years for a man to become a good pilot because it takes him that long 
to Icam to visualize his instrument panel not as a series of units but as 

"Peter Frcuchen and Finn Salomonscn. The Arctic Year, New York: G P Put- 
nam's Sons, Inc., 1958* ^ 
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patterned combinations from which he draws information. An Eskimo 
who for the first time sees a recording machine or some other complex 
electronic device may have had little experience with machines, but he 
has a trained capacity to observe in fine detail and a trained habit of 
mind in which motion is seen in a time-space unit, and the machine 
is something he can understand and even, using ingenuity, may be 
able to repair— to the amazement of the mechanically trained but baf- 
fled owner of the machine. What we do not yet Jnow, about Eskimo 
learning, is whether this kind of deutefo-learning, which ^vas built up 
om the earliest childhood— for the Eskimo boy learned most of his 
basic techniques before he was 10-in the traditional culture, will carry 
over at all in a very rapidly changing life situation in which Eskimo 
children are learning very different things taught by very differently 
educated adults. - 

Eskimo culture derived its stability from a very flexible adaptation 
to a very fixed but infinitely varying-and harshly demanding environ- 
ment. But there are few cultures in the world where* in the nature of 
things, choice is both s6 limited and so important in keeping life going. 

Chinese Ways of Learning 

From this primitive culture we may turn for contraigtolhe high 
civilization of China's traditional culture which was also, in certain 
respects, characterized by conservatism and great flexibility. Despite a 
long history of out-migration in the Pacific area and despite almost 100 
years of Western penetration of China, with all that this meant in terms 
of disruption, confusion and change in the content of the culture, the 
Chinese have conserved their cultural identity." 

Yet, in one sense, Chinese culture has unity only in deutero-leam- 
ing tenns, for the local variations in the content of the traditional cul- 
ture are very considerable. Though in a large area of China the local 
dialects are mutually intelligible, there are also many dialects which are 
not mutually intelligible to the ear. In different regions of China people 
do not use the same food resources, grow the same crops, or build their 
houses in the same stj^le. Nevertheless, if one examines life histories 
nan-ated by Chinese men and women from Peking, in the north, and 

"The material on Chinese culture is derived primarily from two unpublished 
studies. The first was carried out under the direction of Ruth Biin/cl in the late 
1940*s as part of Columbia University Research in Contcmporarv Cultures. Tlie 
second was canied out as part of the Studv Program in Human Health and the 
Ecology of Man, New York HospitaLCorncll Medical College, under the direction 
of Dr. Harold WolflP. 
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Canton, in the south, from httle villages in the interior and from others 
along the coast, one finds unmistakable regularities of experience an^ 
attitude, just as one does if one compares the life histories of people 
who grew up in very traditional settings with the life histories of their 
contemporaries who grew lip in a modem city like Shanghai or a foreign- 
governed island like Hong Kong. There can be no doubt about who 
grew up where; equally there can be no doubt that all belong to one 
culture. 

In part the unity of Chinese culturie has depended upon a variety 
of bridging devices. So, for example, although the spoken dialects differ 
greatly, written classical Chinese is everywhere the same. The characters 
of Chinese wriring in large part stand for concepts, but the phonetic 
expression of these concepts varies from one dialect to another. Only 
in recent years have the Chinese attempted to take over the Western 
European device of linguishc unity by teaching a national spoken lan- 
guage," and they are still struggling with the almost insuperable problem 
of developing an alphabetic form of transcription. Traditionally, Chinese 
^officials made their careers away from their home-locality^* (a practice 
which was intended to reduce favoritism but which also enabled officials 
to enrich their families at the expense of unrelated communities), and 
the uniform training which such officials had received in the course of 
their preparation for examinations ensured a network of common rom- 
munication. 

But aside from this, as people moved from one localit^^ to another, 
their ability to communicate verbally was greatly disrupted— and one 
discovers with some astonishment (as an American) that this was not 
necessarily a distressing experience. Rather one finds^ that the Chinese 
individual expects, inirially, not to understand things that are new and 
different but also e?:pects the stage of not-understanding to be no more 
than temporary. 

In order to understand this optimistic attitude toward a disruptive 
situation, one must go back to two situations in the iife of the Chinese 
child and" also take account of the Chinese conception of climax struc- 
ture. In my first work with Chinese informants (in New York City), 
I had the greatest difficulty in locating the infant and small child in the 

t "f^' ^^c^'^nplC' tJje teaching of standard French in all French schools and of 
standard Gcmrian in all German schools is a conscious method of bridcmg local 
cultural variations m these two countries. In Switzerland the use of all four lan- 
guages in all public documents underlines the federated character of this nation. 

^SJ^^^ 5^"'^ * Chinese official be given a government position in his 
own locality. So, for instance, a district official had to come from a difFerent district 
and the governor of a province had to come from another province 
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home— for there was no nursery, no special place set apart for small 
children. Eventually I recognized what my informants had been saying, 
namely that the infant and small child is always where everyone else is, 
spends his time in the middle of whatever is going on, not a focus of 
attention but an invariable presence. Held in the amis of his nuise, his 
amah or some relative, the baby moves among the family; in the arms 
of his nurse, he ^^'atches the people who come past the gate and the 
people at work in the kitchen, gossiping about the household and the 
neighborhood. 

In this way, even though the traditionally r^red child may never 
move out of his own court before he is seven or eight, he may have a 
more comprehensive view of what is going on and may live in a more 
complicated life space than many an adult.*' But no one attempts to 
explain to the child what is going on. So, for instance, if one asks a 
Chinese how it happens that he (and it often is he), who never lifted^ 
a cooking spoon in China, is now able to prepare a perfect Chinese 
meal, he will not say, "My mother told me" or "My nurse explained,'' 
but "I. watched." While his nurse sat in the big kitchen chatting and 
joking with the servants who were chopping up and assembling all the 
ingredients that went into a complicated dish, he "watched." He may 
add, "And of course I know what it tastes like." And now, needing to, 
he can cook. ' ' ' 

Next, if .one inquires about the first steps in the fornial education 
of the traditionally reared Chinese child, one is likely to find that at a 
very young age he learned to identify simple written characters-some- 
times beautifully drawn for him in large scale on a bright red card by 
a loving and indulgent grandparent. But no one explained the meaning 
of the characters. And later, when his formal schooling began, he himself 
iKirned to write the characters of classical Chinese-Gleamed to control 
his whole body in a special sitting posture, learned very precisely how to 
hold his brush, learned to mix ink, learned to copy standard fomis of 
the characters with great cxactness-and came to know that this learn- 
ing could, if he were to become a scholar, continue for 40 vears before 
he could be counted a master of calligraphy. He also learned to recite 
classical Chinese texts from memor>% no word of which had any mean- 
ing to him initially and which might never be explained to him. 

At that stage he did not expect to understand nor was understand- 
ing expected of him, but everyone knew that his understanding would 
grow. When lie was 20 he would have one kind of understanding, when 

*'^c, for instancc/Chiang Ycc, A Chinese Chitdhood, New York: Tolm Dav 
Co.. Inc.. 1952. » . / . 
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he was 30 he would have a deeper understanding, and when he was 40 
and reaching maturity, his understanding would be still more complex. 
That is, rote learning ot texts which were studied by all students was 
a basis for an understanding that would continue to grow throughout 
a lifetime's experience of determining meaning. The capacity for spon- 
tancity-for full, free play-was something that was iiot drawn upon in 
the beginning but late in life as a result of long training and self-disci- 
pline. This was the assurance which was given not by a young teacher 
but by the elderly grandfather to his preschool age grandson before he 
became involved in the wearying cfTort of sitting and memorizing. 

When, 50 years or so ago, Chinese children were first sent to study 
in European or American mission schools and were subjected to lan- 
guages and a curriculum that were almost totally unrelated in style and 
content to anything they had previously experienced, this was a very 
difficult but not a devastating experience. Initially they did not expect 
to understand, but only to learn; nor did their parents who often knew 
as little as the children did about the new learning, consider that lack 
of understanding was an initial handicap to eventual mastery. Usually 
they themselves did not feel that it would help the children if they 
undertook to learn also. As in the past, they insisted upon complete 
respect for the teacher (not necessarily as a person but as a purveyor 
of knowledge) and strict application, and assumed that mastery would 
follow. Often enough it did. Pupils who had begun their education in 
mission schools went to the United States and Europe to take higher 
degrees-much as students forn^erly had passed Imperial examinations. 
In the long tun the repercussions of this learning upon Chinese life 
were tremendous, but individually Chinese students could take such 
potentially disruptive learning experiences in their stride. 

The expectation of change in the course of time and the need for 
adaptation can be seen also in the phrasing of interpersonal relation- 
ships. In all superordinate-subordinate relations— between parent and 
child, teacher and stud^-^t, employer and employee— the superordinate 
person is permitted grcn leeway in his behavior. The Chinese are very 
aware of temperamental differences, but essentially it is only the infant, 
at one end of the age scale, and the person in a superordinate position, 
at the other end, who are allowed to express themselves relatively freely. 
The child, the student, the employee owes the parent, the teacher, the 
employer, or the superior official complete respect and complete obedi- 
ence: "If my father says that black is white, I .must agree." 

However, to a Chinese, this does not mean that the subordinate 
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behaves hypocritically (in ^ . :erms) or that he must-somehow-5cc 
black as white. What he sees u his own private affair, but what he con- 
cedes to his elders and superiors is the unequivocal right to express what 
they think or feel or believe. The expression of an opinion-where an 
opinion is wanted-can therefore be a very delicate and subtle affair. 
But once again, time w^ll make a difference. Every child will someday 
be a parent and then a grandparent. The lowliest student may one day 
be a renowned scholar and as a scholar may come to hold a high posi- 
•tion but in any case will be entitled to respect. So, as the child and 
young person learns to behave with respect and to discipline his own 
expression of feeling, he also learns to expect progressive change until 
he himself is in a position of authority and some freedom vis-a-vis a 
new young generation. * 

The things that the Chinese child learns and the expectations that 
he acquires as he is learning carry far beyond the original situation to 
the whole of life. In his first years, when he is sheltered and adapted 
to by mother or nurse, he is given a sense of the immense complexity 
of social life and a belief that it will all become meaningful if he waits, 
if he watches, if he is there. In his difficult early schooling, he learns 
the extreme importance of every detail of posture and of mastering 
basic skills by intensive practice and rote learning and comes to recog- 
nize that slowly, with mastery, will come understanding. In his rela- 
tions to adults he learns meticulously the rules of formal courtesy but 
also the necessity of adapting his performance to the requirements of 
individually differing adults; in this way he acquires a very considerable 
flexibility in adapting himself to immediate situations. He learns also 
to think his own thoughts, if he is thoughtful, without rancor or at 
least with controlled rancor. (It is interesting that of each generation 
of mothers-in-law it is said that they are harsh to their young daughters- 
in-law because of the suffering they had endured as new membe:^ of a 
family; but one does not commonly find parallel statements referring 
the strictness of teachers or officials back to their earlier situations as 
subordinates.) 

Learning of this kind is basic to Chinese character structure and 
to the most general attitudes, and it is characteristic of Chinese men 
and women irrespective of the part of China in which they have grown 
up and, within limils, of social class or, recently, degree of modemiza- 
tion. And one may say that the very clear perception of form, on the 
one hand, and the development of a very flexible style of adaptation to 
immediate situations, on the other hand, are among the things that 
have made of the Chinese a people who are exceedingly well able to 
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adapt themselves to change, without devastating fears of failure, and 
even while bending to the wind are able to retain their identity as 
Chinese. 

Need for New Understanding 

May we return now to the contemporary situation in the United 
States. It seems likely that if we are to judge correctly what changes are 
needed in, let us say, formal education, we need to have a great deal 
more insight than we do have, much more precise knowledge than we 
do have, much greater articulateness than we do have about the deutero- 
learning aspects of our own culture. In part, our mood swings about the 
effectiveness of our methods of formal education derived from our im- 
perfect knowledge of what is involved; ir. part, our difficulties and dis- 
agreements about the value of this or that subject or this or that method 
of teaching derive from our limited .definition of "education." For even 
as we speak of the "whole child" or a "holistic approach" to curricula, 
we set formal education apart—as something that must do the whole 
job (for children who suffer various disadvantages) or as something 
that goes on for a set number of years (differing, of course, for different 
sorts of education) or as something that is basically irrelevant (^hen, 
as sometimes happens, we stress the lack of formal education as an 
ingredient in the success of a well-known man). And yet we know we 
have here something exceedingly valuable. What we need is to imple- 
ment more fully our desire for "wholeness" in education, and to do 
this we need more intensive knowledge of our culture. 

-This then is perhaps a contribution which anthropologists can 
make. At this stage what we lack cannot be supplied by comparative 
methods but depends on our ability to analyze a complex, rapidly chang- 
ing culture. Twenty or even 15 years ago we could not have undertaken 
this kind of analysis with any assurance. For only since the eariy 1940's 
have we developed the tools and trained some of the kinds of people 
that are needed for such studies; and only in this period have we made 
studies, partial and incomplete as they are, which would provide the 
necessaiy wider framework. So, for instance, we now have studies, among 
others, of English, French, German; Polish, Russian, Chinese, and 
Japanese cultures." There is also, of course, much American material 

"See, for instance. Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1946; Sula Eenct, Song, Dance, and Customs of Peasant Poland, 
New York: Roy, 1951; Geoffrey Gorer, Explonng, Engfish Character, London: 
Cresset, 1955; Geoffrey Gorer and John Rickman, The People of Great Russia, 
London: Cresset, 1949 (New York: Chantidecr Press, 1950); Margaret Mead, 
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on which we can draw. Thus today we can— if we will— undertake to 
look more intensively and more systematically at American culture. 

In the current excitement about education, particularly science 
education, we are singularly lacking in knowledge of what is involved, 
but even from the cunent discussions of satellites we can get some clues. 
It is said, for instance, that Americans have not been sufficiently "in- 
terested" to work hard enough. This sounds very strange as a description 
of a people who are proud of their "know-how" and who deeply be- 
lieve in progress. One due can be found in the discussions of adoles- 
cents about science and scientists in their great emphasis upon the 
importance of "interest" as motivation and in their negative response 
to the idea of "dedication."" Adolescents commonly state that it is 
necessary to be interested before one can become a scientist and to 
be dedicated if one is to make a career of science. But dedication means 
to them a great many things— isolation, long devotion to something 
with an uncertain outcome, peculiar attitudes toward money, and so 
on— which they, having learned other values, repudiate, at least for 
themselves. When, therefore, we give students models of dedicated 
scientists, we tend only to reinforce what they have learned- though 
this is contrary to our intention. 

This small point is no more than a single example of the kind of 
kno^yledge we need to have; but small as it is, it highlights our need to 
be much more inclusive in our consideration of the sources of educa- 
tion and our need to i.»iderstand secondary as well as primary learning 
as a decisive factor in the acquisition of an education. 



Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951; Rhoda M6traux 
and Margaret Mead, Themes in French Culture, Stanford: Stanford Univenity 
Press, 19>3; David Rodnick, Postwar Germans^ New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. For a discussion of the work done in Columbia University Research in 
Contemporarv Cultures, where studies of this kind were organized in the late 
1940s, sec Margaret Mead and Rhoda M^raux, The Study of Culture at a 
Distance, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

"Margaret Mead and Rhoda M^traux. "Image of the Scientist among Hich- 
School Students." op. eit. 
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One way to understand what the study of communication means 
in contemporary society is to look carefully at those who study com- 
munication processes today and at what is studied. To list all the stu- 
dents of human communication, of course, would take a far greater 
amount of space than is here available. There are now many such stu- 
dents; and although they may be studying the same phenomena, their 
methods and approaches are exceedingly diverse. However, if we take 
as our tentative definition of communication one provided by Ruesch 
and Bateson, we may find a way to select from these varied approaches 
some key ideas to help us in thinking about the study of communication 
and its implications for school learning: 

Communication would include all those processes by which people 
influence one another. . . . This definition is based on the preihisc that 
all actions and events have communicative aspects, as soon as they arc 
perceived by a human being . . . [and] that such perception changes the 
information an individual possesses and therefore influences him.^ 

It is obvious that although the process so described is one imme- 
diately familiar to all of us, it has infin'te ramifications for study by 
many groups of scholars in the complex communicative environment 
provided by our twentieth century world. 

Growth of College Communications Programs 

The fact is that the study of conmiunication since World War II 
in American colleges and universities has been largely interdisciplinary 

* Abridged from the original address. 

•Jufgcn Ruesch and Gregory Batcson. Communication, the Social Matrix of 
Psychiatry. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1951, p. 6. 
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with contributions coming from interdivisional or interdepartmental 
committees within a college or a university. Twp examples follow. 

A recent copy of the announcements of the University of Chicago 
describes the university's Committee on Communication, established 
in 1948, as including two faculty members in communication per se 
(one of these, Douglas Waples, is chairman of the committee and is 
professor of international communication), three in sociology, one in 
international relations, one in business administration, one in English, 
one in education, one in stat&tics, two in psychology, and two in law. 

The scope 'of the committee's research program is defined by the 
diverse interests of its membership. These interests currently include: 

1. The influence of mass communication upon political behavior and 
public decisions 

2. The evaluation of strategic intelligence for purposes of international 
communication 

3. The telations between popular culture and mass media content 

4. The impact of mass media on the values, customs, and mores of 
society 

5. The role of interpersonal relations in the mass persuasion process 

6. The diffusion of information and attitudes about new products, 
processes, programs, or techniques 

7. The formulation and validation of standards of press performance 
compatible with democratic requirements 

8. The theoretical contributions and social effects of information 
theory 

9. The factors, which determine acceptance or rejection of persuasive 
communications.* 

A second representative interdisciplinary program in communica- 
tion and the communication arts has existed since 1943 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This is a professional program which 
seeks to prepare teachers of communication and the communication 
arts and skills a$ well as communication specialists. The committee of 
advisors for the progran ii*cludes professors of English, fine arts, psy- 
chology, history, drama, speech, and sociology, most of whom are mem- 
bers of the college interdivisional seminar on communication and also 
lecturers in the basic course.^ 

* Announcemetits. Vol. LVHI, October 30, 1957, Ns. 2. Chicago: Univcrritv 
of Chicago Press, p. 224-26. ^ 

*TeacJfiers CoUegit BuUttin, Announcement for 1958-59. 49tli Scries, No. 2, 
April 1958. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni' 
veisity, p. 229-31. 
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In a recently issued publication, nine articles written by faculty 
members and lecturers attempt to provide "test borings at promising 
points in the broad and varied communication field."^ In one of these, 
Lennox Grey relates the experience of the department in working with 
ideas about communication from many fields. Noting 14 doctoral stud- 
ies which have been inade since World War II, he states: 

All of these studies pivot on the key concepts of modem communica- 
tion inquiry: diat communication is a two-way symbolic process; that human 
community depends on communicatidi through symbols in the family, the 
neighborhood, the region, and throu^out the world; that the variable in- 
terpretation of such symbols is the basis of much of our misunderstanding; 
tiiat symbols of various kinds reinforce one another in the communication 
of information, ideas, fceh'ngs, and values; that skill in the arts of com- 
munication is essential for individual develqmient, for social competence, 
for intellectual growth, for personal resourcefulness; that new media and 
arts of mass communication may provide more of our common experience 
than print provides; that new instruments and acts of communication now 
for the first time make possible world community, as well as much larger 
and tightly integrated local community units.* 

It sfeems fairly clear after a brief look at these two programs that 
present scholarship in the field of communication is interdisciplinary 
and that it tends to focus on human symbolic behavior and the sym- 
bolic environment in all its varied manifestations. Similar programs 
are currently in existence at Yale, Iowa, Stanford, Michigan State, 
Toronto, the University of Southern California, and San Francisco 
State College, to name a few. 

Growth of New Knowledge in the Field 

Perhaps the real significance of these programs, developing as 
quickly as they have since World War II, lies in the fact that they 
arc a response to the explosion of knowledge that has taken place in 
our culture in this century. We are dealing with forms of knowledge we 
hardly knew existed before World War 11. 

Many of these new understandings relate to communication. As 
President White of Mills College points out, one of the most pemsive 
changes in our contemporary culture is the one from the canon of logic 
and language to' the canon of symbols: 

• Francis Shoemaker, editor. Commumcation and the Communication Arts. New 
York^^ureau of Publications, Teachcn College, Columbia University, 19SS, p. 63. 
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For more than two thousand ycais of western civilization since the 
time of the Creeks it has been axiomatic that logic and language are per- 
fected instruments of intellectual analysis and expression. The training of 
our minds has consisted essentially of getting skills in logic, whether in its 
philosophical or its mathematical form, and in language by which we have 
meant the European and, until recently, fte classical tongues. Much of 
our present discussion of education is still based on the premise that the 
mind which has mastered logic and language is able to achieve clear and 
efficient results in any field.^ 

- But this canon of logic and language has been given wider context 
in recent years by the attention to human symbolic processes of scholars 
in the physical as well as the social sc'^^nces and the humanities. The 
purposes of these scholars have varied greatly— all the way from the 
establishment of a mathematical theory of communication, in the case 
of Norbert Wiener* and Claude Shannon* with applications to cyber- 
netics and information theory, to the development by Susanne Langcr 
of a "new key in philosophy^' through her theory of human symbolic 
transformation.**^ 

Our scholars have been stimulated by an electronic technology 
which has made all known information in all cultures simultaneously 
available to members of our own culture and which has shifted from 
the transmission of information to the packaging and channeling of 
information. They have examined the processes of human symboliza-. 
tion in contemporary culture and have noted the coming of another 
revolution in communication, one which daily places increasing de- 
mands upon all of us. 

Importance of Historical or Cultural Approach 

In order to understand the significance of the present revolution in 
communication, it is helpful to look briefly at the history of communi- 
cation media in cultures other than our own. Of considerable help in 
this venture is the work of the Seminar on Culture and Communica- 
tion at the University of Toronto under the leadership of Professors 
Marshall McLuhan and Edmund' Carpenter. In presenting this his- 

^Lynn White,. Jr. Frontiers of Knowledge in the Study of Man. New York- 
Harper and Brothers, 1956, p. 302. 

•Norbert Wiener. Cybernetics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1948. 
. •Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver. The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
mumcatton. Urbana: University of IlKnois Press, 1949. 

Susanne K. Langer. Phtlotophy in a New Kty. Cambridge: Harvard Univcfiity 
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torical sketch of the mass media I have drawn freely from Explorations 
1-8," which are publications of that seminar, and from the work of 
the late Harold A. Innis, historian of communication, also at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Harold Innis was known as the historian of the cod fisheries and 
of the Canadian pulp and paper industry. His studies of such industries 
and his resulting analyses of such problems as competition and monop- 
oly, change and order, growth and decay led him to pose the hypothesis 
that changes in communication media and in the consequent balance 
between the oral and written traditions provide both clues and answers 
to changes in human conditions. 

Basically, Innis saw Western civilization as beginning with the 
written tradition rooted in space. Between the two traditions lay a 
series of- technological innovations, each giving rise to a new medium 
of communication. Each medium in turn eventually resulted in a 
monopoly of knowledge which distorted the conditions suited to crea- 
tive thought in that medium and was eventually displaced by a medium 
with its peculiar type of monopoly of knowledge. Each medium over 
a long period determined to some extent the type of knowledge com- 
municated. 

There were, of course, countless other innovations. For Innis, how- 
ever,- history from the beginnings of writing to the invention of the 
printing press was divided into four major eras dominated successively 
by the use of clay, papyrus, parchment, and paper as communication 
media. To the traditional historical sequence— Rome, Holy Roman 
Empire, and rise of nationalism— Innis equated the coriim'unication 
sequence: papyrus, parchment, and printing. 

The correspondence was not held to be absolute; Innis seemed 
more anxious to describe what had been than to imply the causing of 
changing social and economic conditions by the various media. Hv 
noted that oftentimes the medium on which words were written was, 
historically speaking, more important than the words themselves. 
Papyrus, for example, being light and easily stored in the desert, put 
the priests of Egypt in command of the calendar and, in Big Brother 
fashion, of social memory and was essential to the spread of Egyptian 
dynasties in space and the hegemony of the priests in time. The clay 
tablets of Sumeria were put out of business by the greater convenience 
of the newer forms, much the same as many downtown movie houses 
have been put out of business by radio and television. 

"Published three times a year since 1954 by the University .of Toronto Prcn. 
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Innis became a historian-anthropologist interested in cultural de- 
velopment and change. He wrote The Bias of Communication^^ in 
response to Kroeber's ConGgurations of Culture Growth.^* While 
Kroeber avoided causes, limiting his study to a description of cultural 
growth and decline, Innis saw in these configurations a causal factor 
which he felt could account for both cultural stability and change. This 
causal agent he called the bias of imbalance which developed in the 
use of a particular communication channel or medium. 

Characteristics of the Oral Tradition 

Anthropological and historical literature revealed to Innis the op- 
eration of two distinct, often mutually exclusive, communication media, 
the oral and the written. The former he found to be temporal, the latter 
spatial. Ideally both needed to be balanced by any society that expected 
to survive and prosper, but history reveals that this was rarely the case. 

If we take as our example of the oral tradition that of Greece, we 
may find, as Innis stated, "that the task of underetanding a culture 
built on the oral tradition is impossible for students steeped in the 
written tradition."" Innis also believed "that Greek civilization was a 
reflection of the power of the spoken word."" What he meant by the 
oral tradition with regard to Greece was essentially what the words 
imply-a selection from the history of a people, a series of related events 
culturally defined as significant, and their oral transmission from genera- 
tion to generation as in the case of Homer's llliad or Odyssey. 

Ultimately the oral tradition of the Greeks was committed to writr 
mg, but it remained an oral tradition which subordinated writing for 
its own purposes. Growing out of innumerable face to face contacts, 
endlessly modified, in accordance with changing, circumstances, the 
poems of Homer were the work of generations of reciters and minstrels 
and reflected the demands of generations of audiences to whom they 
were recited. They were a link with the living past of all concerned. 
Their recitation was a social occasion, symbolic of both continuity in 
time and social cohesion in the present. The minstrel was immediately 

Prws^^iwl ^'"^ CommurJcation. Toronto: University of Toronto 

CaKfSics?T94^^^ Con/igaw<iow 0/ Culture Growth. Berkeley: University of 
Pr«j""950 p"9' ^'"'"^^ ""^ Communication. New York: Oxford University 

-tta, p. 67. 
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aware of the effect of his perf onnance on the audience^ and the audience 
immediately and directly responded. 

The content, then, was a series of past events, like the events told 
of the hattle of Troy, that not only helped to share the present but gave 
it meaning and significance. The oral tradition was a total process 
making die common past immediately and simultaneously present The 
most significant and enduring product of this process was the cohesion 
and the continuity, of the group itself* 

An interesting example of the strength of the oral tradition lies 
in its resistance to writing* Socrates in Phaedrus reports a conversation 
between ttie Egyptian god Thoth, the inventor of letters, and the god 
Amon in which the latter rentaxked: 

This discovery of yours will aeate foigetfulness in tfie learaen* souls, 
because they will not use their memories; they will trust to the external 
written characters and not remember of themselves* The specific you have 
discovered is an aid, not to memory, but to reminiscence; and you give 
your disciples not tmth, but only tibe semblance of truth; they will be 
bearers of many things and will have learned nothing; they will be tiresome 
company, having the show of wisdom without the reality.^* 

Socrates continues: 

I cannot help feeling, Phaedrus, that writii^ is unfortunately like 
painting; for the creations of the painter have the attitude of life, and yet 
if you ask them a question, they preserve a solemn silence, and the same 
may be said of speeches* You would imagine that they had intelligence, 
but if you want to know anything and put a question to one of them the 
speaker always gives one unvaryiiig ansvm*^^ 

If we move to a nonliterate culture for another example of the 
persistence and flexibility of the oral tradition, we might look at Ruth 
Underhiirs transcript of the autobiography of a Papago Indian wonun 
for a sen^ of the impact of the spoken word where no other modes of 
communication compete with it* One passage goes as follows: 

The men from all the villages met at Basket Cap mountain and there 
my father made them speeches, sitting with his arms folded and talking 
low as all great men do* Then they sang the war songs: 

Oh bitter wind, keep blowing 
That therewith my enemy 
Staggering forward 
Shall fall 

^F* M* Comford* Before and After Socrates. Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Presi, 1952, p* 54* 
''IMI.,p*54« 
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Many, many songs they sang but I, a woman, cannot tell you all. 
I know that they made the enemy blind and diz2y with their singing and 
that they told the gopher to gnaw their arrows. And I know that they called 
on our dead warriois who have turned into owls and live in the Apache 
country to come and tdl them where the eiiemy were." 

There are many other examples that one might give to illustrate 
the impressiveness of the spoken or sung word when it monopolizes 
the symbolic environment. As David Riesman points out, when a whole 
society depends on what individuals can remember, it can hardly help 
depending on every device of both demagogue and poet: rhyme, rhythm, 
melody, structure, and repetition. Moreover, in such circumstances, the 
common meanings derived through emotional group experiences from 
childhood on tend to limit the development of diverse personalities 
"since," in Riesman's words, ''individuality depends to some degree on 
social differentiation and distance."" 

Perhaps the most essential characteristic of the oral tradition is the 
extreme flexibility in the immediate foreground and the extreme per- 
sistence and rigidity in the over-all pattern. In a society depending for 
communication entirely on the oral tradition, individuals have life- 
cycles—they live through childhood; they are initiated; they become 
adult; they grow old; they die— but they do not have careers in our 
abstract sense of the term. An oral society like the Arabs' seems very 
flighty, amorphous, and shifting to the casual observers. Compared to 
that of England or America, it is monolithic in its permanence. Only 
oral peoples have a memory for the past which for them is always 
present. A literary people entrusts its memory to its scribes, not its 
bards. For the Irish, with a distinctly oral culture, as also in the 
American South, the past is now. To a literary society, this habit of 
mind seems fantastic and morbid. 

Growth of the Written Tradition 

When books or writing are introduced into an oral culture, the 
effect is startling. Innis documents the effects of books and writing on 
later Greece and early Rome and points further to the role of parch- 
ment in contributing to the rise of a powerful ecclesiastical organization 
during the Middle Ages. The manufacturing of paper in Europe by the 

Quoted in David Riesman, Th$ Ord Tradition, The Written Word, and The 
Screen Image, Yellow Springs. Ohio: The Antfoch Press. 1956, p. 6 
p. M. 
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end of the thirteenth century increased the growing gap between the 
oral and written traditions.*® 

Innis notes another revolution in communication with- the develop- 
ment of the use of paper and the rise of the printing press in the fif- 
teenth century. This revolution displaced monasticism's monopoly of 
knowledge with that of the vernacular and roughly paralleled the rise 
of the Protestant, whose ability to read a Bible printed in his own 
tongue extended his individuality. The development of political, eco- 
nomic, religious nationalism is seen to correspond roughly with the 
development of the printed vernacular. 

At this point, it may be productive to look at the effects of print 
on culture in terms of the way people learn as well as what they leam. 

Erasmus was perhaps the first to recognize that a revolution in 
learning would take place in the classroom with the introduction of the 
printed page as a highly specialized and spatialized form of communica- 
tion. Erasmus knew that the pupil of the Middle Ages before print had 
first to make his own copies of his texts from dictation. Learning was 
still essentially auditory, with students listening, copying, and reciting 
orally. Having to decipher manuscripts slowly promoted memorization, 
which in turn promoted argument by quotation and commentary. 

The printed book liquidated two thousand years of manuscript 
culture by creating the solitary reader, his eyes moving over one line 
of type after another, alone with his reflections, inducements and iden- 
tification?. As David Riesman has noted: 

The book and other printed matter stood as the end of the road of 
social development from the 15th century to tl^* end of the 19th. The 
sway of black print on white paper may be said to mark the epoch of the 
rise and increasing influence of the middle class— the class of clerks and 
bookkeepers, merchants and engineers, instruction-givers and instmction- 
readers, the class of the time-attentive, the future oriented, the mobile. 
Reading and education (in the written tradition) were the high-roads this 
class made use of to rise in the world and to mOKC about in it during the 
great colonization periods.** 

It would seem then that the great virtue of writing--and of print as 
mechanized writing— is its power to anest thought for quiet contempla- 
tion and analysis. Printing hastened individuality and nationalism; and 
the newspaper, although an oral medium in its simultaneous global 
effect on the reader, has pushed that nationalism to the ultimate. 

Harold Innis, o^. ctt 
" David Riesman, op cit, p. 27. 
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Equilibrium Between the Two Traditions 

Before we consider the twentieth century revolution in communica- 
tion in relation to its effect on learning, it might be well to illustrate 
the nature of equilibrium between the oral and written traditions in 
our own time. Since we are primarily products of a culture which has 
been dominated by print, some cf us might conclude that the oral 
tradition is no longer manifesting itself. 

However, in the publications of the Toronto Seminar we find a 
number of examples which tend to^show the persistence of the oral 
tradition to the extent of documenting its return to equilibrium if not 
prominence. The following comments on the character of Sherlock 
Holmes, the many-sided man, and of his triumphs over Scotland Yard 
result in a vivid image of the basic clash of oral and written attitudes 
m Western culture: 

Sherlock Holmes is so much the type of the oral intuitive genius that 
It IS unnecessary to dwell at length on the characteristics of the intuitive 
mind. It IS a mind for which situations aic total and inclusive unities. 
Every facet, every item of a situation, for Holmes has total relevance. 
There are no irrelevant details for him. In an organic complex all parts 
have total relevance.. In the nineteenth century the power of the biological 
metaphor, such as obsessed the Holmesian mind of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
m his scrutiny of artistic creation, gradually was extended to every phase 
of human, speculation and inquiry. This concentration on biological analogy 
with its assumption of total relevance of the least details begins to appear 
in the joy taken in the new realism, in documenting the most ordinary 
scenes from daily life in the press, in the novel, and in painting." 

The noveh'st John Steinbeck made this concept extremely explicit 
in his Sea of Cortex written with the marine biologist Edward F. 
Ricketts. His ecological .outlook, indicating his perception of the total 
relevance of detail in the Sea of Cortez, is evident in his preface: 

We have a book to write about the Gulf of California. We could do 
one of several things about its design. But we have decided to let it form 
Itself : its boundaries a boat and a sea; its duration a six weeks' charter time- 
its subject everything we could see and think and even imagine. ... 

"Let us go," we said, "into the Sea of Cortez, realizing that we become 
forever a part of it; that our rubber .boots slogging through a flat of eel- 
grass, that the rocks we turn over in^a tide-pool, make us truly and per- 
manently a factor in the ecology of the region. We shall take something 
away from it, but we shall leave something too." And if we seem a small 

"Marshall McLulian. "Sherlock Holmes vs. the Bureauaat." Explorations 8 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957, p. 10-lL 
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factor in a huge pattern, nevertheless it is of relative importance. Wc take 
a tiny colony of soft corals from a rock in a little water world. And that 
isn't terribly important to the tide pool. Fifty miles away the Japanese 
shrimp boats are dredging with overlapping scoops, bringing up tons of 
shrimps, rapidly destroying the ecological balance of the whole r^ion. 
That isn't very important to the world. And six thousand miles away the 
great bombs are falling on London and the stars are not moved thereby. 
None of it is important or all of it is.^* 

The novelist Flaubert showed a similar awareness of total relevance. 
For Flaubert every word in a long novel had total relevance to the 
whole novel, not just to the local episode. Like Steinbeck, Flaubert is 
an instance of the new artist for whom every artistic situation is total 
and inclusive of many of the simultaneous levels which occur in actual 
experience. 

For this artist, with his ecological view of man in society, the 
natural enemy is the bureaucrat, the man with his tidy desk, the orderly 
mind devoid of simultaneous modes of awareness end nb^crvation. No 
documentation is needed to see immediately that the adu*' able admin- 
istration of Scotland Yard is hostile to the inclusive and instantaneous 
grouping of situations. The technology of the Yard is serial, segmented 
and circumstantial. The good Inspector concludes effect from imme- 
diately preceding cause in lineal and chronological order He does not 
dream of totalities or the major relevance of details. 

Winston Churchill may also be seen as an example of an individual 
of genuine oral temper and character. But the full significance of this 
oral man only becomes vivid when contrasted with the methodical, 
lineal temper of his wartime chief-of-staff. Lord Alanbrooke. Arthur 
Bryant's new book. The Turn of the Tide, based on the war diaries of 
Field Marshal Viscour t Alanbrooke is as complete a picture of the 
British clash of written and oral men as William Whyte, Jr.'s The 
Organization Man a picture of the same clash in America. Early in 
the book Bryant sets up the contrast between the two men. He writes: 

Yet, if the palm for courage and constancy in the struggle against 
Hitler beloins to Churchill, that for farsightcd strategy may well be awa'-dcd 
by posterity to Alanbrooke." 

"John Steinbeck and Edward F. Ricketts. Sea of Cortex. New York: Viking 
?ress» 1941, p. 1-2. Copyrighted by John Steinbeck and Edward F. Ricketts. Re- 
printed by permission of Viking Press, Inc. 

Arthur Bryant. The Turn of the Tide. Garden City: Doublcday St Co., Inc., 
1957, p. 18. Copyrighted by Arthur Bryant, reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
& Company^ Inc. 
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Alanbrooke tells the story of Churchiirs casual decision to change 
destination just at take-off time and then, in speaking of Churchill, 
notes: 

He loved these sudden changes of plans. Unfortunately/ he wished to 
cany out similar changes on strat^. I had the greatest difficulty in making 
him realize that strategy a long term process in which you could not 
frequently change your mind.** 

. Churchill, for whom the whole English language was as much a 
simultaneous entity as all facets of the war, could act optimistically and 
whimsically at all times. The long term meant unchanging confidence 
and resourcefulness within and outer readiness to do everything at 
once and change direction dramatically. Churchill was inflexible in 
terms of his long range goals (as is characteristic of men of the oral 
tradition); but his chiex-of-staff, for whom there could be only one 
goal or task at a time, as pessimistic as he was meticulous and 
methodical. For Alanhooke, the long term process meant the imme- 
diate pursuit of a single line. He was as inflexible on a segment as the 
solitary reader is on a line of print. Bryant documents his difficulty in 
understanding Churchill: ''And Winston? Thinks one thing at one 
moment and another at. another moment . . . wants to carry out all 
operations simultaneously. . . 

The contrast between the oral and written traditions seems sharply 
set off in these two men. Alanbrooke was noted as a man of regular 
hours in spite of staying up late with Winston Churchill. Churchill 
preferred to work by intuition and impulse. 

Perhaps an interesting sidelight on Alanbrooke is contained in his 
comments on Americans. He was baffled by Americans and by their 
preference for global strategy. 

. . . Again discussion of- global strategy which led us nowhere. The 
trouble is that the American mind likes proceeding from the general to the 
particular whilst in the problem we have to solve, we cannot evolve any- 
sort of general doctrine until we have carefully examined the particular 
details of each problem." 

Marshall McLuhan has commented on this particular passage: 

As soon as he encountered the Americans, Alanbrooke became an oral 
man by contrast. In his own British and oral culture he was an extreme 
example of the lineal bureaucrat. But as soon as he met the men of a 

«Ibfd., p. 470. 
"Ibid., p. 513. 
"Ibid., p. 507. 
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Simon-pure print culture with their yen for blueprints and over-all pictures, 
Ak'nbrooke rallied to the oral pole of his own culture. The Americans as 
visual, lineal men had to begin from the total scene before they could 
proceed to small analysis, whereas the man of British oral background 
always has the auditor}' sense of being in possession of the whole situation 
and is ready to consider only particulars. Even the Canadian has some of 
this auditory sense of the over-all as something felt rather than as something 
spelled out or visualized. The auditory position always feels very superior 
to the visual one simply because of its instant, intuitive dynamic,^* 

Fortunately for Churchill, Roosevelt was a man of oral simultaneity^ 
and not of the carefully" cautious, wary temper. 

If Churchill and Alanbrooke stood as illustrations of the oral and 
written tradition in British culture, then what of our own? Marshall 
McLuhan's comment implies that we have been bound to print. He 
also points out that historically we were colonized when the only 
culture available to most men was that of the printed book, the in- 
ference being that to this day we associate culture mainly with books. 
But we have always had a rich oral tradition which existed on the 
American frontier in our folk speech and which still holds sway in the 
South, as Faulkner's work so aptly illustrates. 

The Dominance of New Media 

Recently we have become increasingly conscious of the electronic 
revolution in communication. This revolution has brought us the new 
media of radio, television, and film that have continued the reaction 
against the written tradition which began with the newspaper. As Ed- 
mund Carpenter has pointed out, these media are conceived as lan- 
guages with their own grammars as yet unwritten: • 

The newspaper (from the beginning an oral medium) brought an end 
to book culture, ... It offers short, discrete articles which give important 
facts first and then taper off to incidental details which may be, and often 
are, eliminated by the make-up man. The fact that reporters cannot control 
the length of their articles means that in writing them emphasis cannot be 
placed on structure, at least in the traditional hnear sense, with climax or 
conclusion at the end,'Everj1hing must be captured in the headline; from 
there it goes down the pyramid to incidentals. In fact, there is often more 
in the headline than in the article; occasionally no article at all accompanies 
the former headline,^^ 

"Marshall McLuhan, "Churchill Mobilizes the English Language." Extiora- 
ttons 8. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957, p, 22. 

-Edmund Carpenter "The New Languages/' Explorations 7. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1957, p, 6. 
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The position of articles on the front page is determined by in- 
terest and importance, not content. Unrelated reports from London, 
Washington, Djakarta, and Moscow are juxtaposed. For the reader, time 
and space are destroyed and the here and now are presented as a single 
gestalt. Such a format creates a sense of simultaneity, not chronology 
or lineality. Items abstracted from total situations are not arranged in 
causal sequence but are presented holistically, as new experience. 

The same is true of the picture magazine format (and modem 
Americans have been proved to be readers of magazines, not books), 
where the format as a whole opposes lineality. In Life, extremes are ' 
juxtaposed, space ships and prehistoric monsters, Flemish monasteries 
and dope addicts. It creates a sense of urgency and uncertainty, the next 
page is unpredictable. One encounters rapidly a riot in Teheran, Nasser 
arriving in Moscow, and a Hollywood marriage, all sandwiched between 
advertisements. The eye takes in the page as a whole, and the page- 
indeed, the whole magazine-becomes a single gestalt in which associa- 
tion, though not causal, is indeed life-like. 

In both film and TV, the angle shifts constantly. The same scene 
is shown in multiple perspective and focus. The viewer sees it from 
over here,- from over there, from over here again. Finally he is drawn 
inexorably into it and becomes a part of it. Just as radio helped bring 
back inflection in speech, so film and TV are aiding us in the recovery 
of gesture and facial awareness— a rich, colorful language conveying 
moods and emotions, happenings and characters. Feeding the product 
of one medium through another creates an entirely new product. When 
Hollywood buys a novel, it buys a title and the publicity associated 
with it. What results is a different art product in a new language. The 
problem usually is to adapt the book to the film medium exploiting its 
unique strategies, as is the case when a novel like The Caine Mutiny 
was adapted to the stage, film, and TV. A new hero resulted in each 
instance because of the demands of the medium. 

Each medium, if its bias is properly exploited, reveals and com- . 
municates a unique aspect of reality, of truth. Each offers n different 
perspective, a way of seeing an otherwise hidden dimension of reality. 
As Edmund Carpenter points out, it is not a question of one reality 
being true, the others distortions. One allows us to see from one point, 
another from still a different point. New perspectives are awakened 
and brought to the fore, including those made invisible by the "blinders*' 
of the old language. 

Yet a new language is rarely welcomed by the old. As we have seen, 
Socrates distrusted writing; manuscript culture was contemptuous of 
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printing; and book culture hated the press, that ''slag-heap of hellish 
passions/' as one 19th century scholar called it. 

Significance of a Post-Literate World 

All of us are conscious of the po^ver and impact of the new media 
of communication, although few of us have taken them seriously. Be- 
cause of our basic orientation to print, we tend to regard TV, radio and 
film as concerned almost exclusively with entertainment. We have not 
yet seen beneath the surface of the new media—that they exist not so 
much in themselves but as types of collective life felt and perceived 
through a mass medium. Pogo, Marshal Matt Dillon, and Bob Hope 
become points of collective awareness and communication for an entire 
society. 

In fostering such collective* awareness, our new electronic media have 
helped to drive us toward a njw balance between the oral and written 
traditions, but this new equilibrium is as yet uncharted. We do not 
,know much about the effects of these new languages on human expe- 
rience or human learning. We do know that they provide a flow of 
information from all points in the world to make men in one part of 
the world simultaneously present with men in another. As art-forms 
they can make the past immediately pr^ent, as when several million 
TV viewers can watch Shakespearean or Greek tragedy in a collective 
body. 

Today many children read and study with the radio playing in the 
same room. They must, it seems, be orally engaged in order to attend 
to the visual tasks of reading and writing. As McLuhan points out, the 
silent classroom favors only those who have been "rigidly immersed 
in habits of silent solitary reading.''" The normal learning environment 
for young people growing up in modem communicative society seems 
to be one quite different from that of even a short time ago. 

Today's normal communicative environment, 'vith messages carried 
simultaneously by different media on several levels, creates new habits 
of attention in which the adult world is little skilled. The fall in the 
level of literacy (in reading and writing" print) goes hand in hand with 
the great increase in oral communication in the culture carried by the 
new media. Literacy is the social acceptance of the monopoly of one 
form of perception— print. As we strive for a new balance between the 

•Marshall McLuhan. "Classroom Without Walls." Explorations 7. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957, p. 22. 
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oral and written traditions, it would be well to diagnose the total 
situation befoie we become prophets of doom. 

Certainly we are feimiliar with such prophets as those who have 
warned us of "the new illiteracy/' the many reading and writing prob- 
lems in the schools, and the pressures toward what they call ''conform- 
ity" in our society. There is no better testimonial to the resurgence of 
the oral tradition in American culture than William H. Whyte, Jr/s 
The Organization Man. 

Most of us are undoubtedly familiar with the theme of this book, 
the hct that a new type of man has been created in the American busi- 
ness world. Whyte remarks on the change: 

At the risk of oversimplification, the diflPerence can be described as 
that between the Protestant Ethic and the Social Ethic. In one type of 
program we will see that the primary emphasis is on work and on competi- 
tion; in the other on managing others' work and on cooperation.*^ 

The book documents again and again the nature of the new cor- 
poration man, who together with other members of the corporation 
team brainstorms his way along through life. Whyte notes that the new 
crop of young executives in turning their backs on the Protestant Ethic 
are without avarice. They don't talk in terms of the dollar, but of the 
"good life." 

This life is first of all calm :;nd ordered ... it is a nice place, out in 
the suburbs, a wife and three children, one, maybe two cars . . . and a 
summer place out at the lake or out on the Cape, and a good college edu- 
cation for the children.*^ 

Also Whyte notes the tendency of the new oral organration men 
to want to be given the party line; that is, to want to be let in on the 
proper communication channels of the group in order to feel a part 
of the team. The only possibility in such a structure is a monarchial 
apex of control. Where the activities of many are to be orchestrated, 
there can only be one conductor. But the more necessary the conductor, 
the more expendable he becomes. The first job of a top executive today 
is to see to it that there are several who can succeed him instantly and 
often one of them does. 

Whyte views with alarm our oral drive toward conformity and 
precise interiocking musical harmony. He is not happy at all about the 
Utopian social engineers of today who aim at total integration of man 

WilKam H. Whyte, Jr. The Orgamzation Man. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1956, p. 112. 
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and society. He is not happy about the young corporation trainees eager 
to be processed into standardized entities so that they can be available 
as replacement parts of a big organization. 

We owe Whyte a debt for displacing himself from the old print 
technology and culture and seeing the new forms that are taking over. 
Of course, had we had any awareness of the psychodynamics of the 
Gutenberg era before the Marconi era began to take over, we would 
have all been less surprised and much better able to effect a proper 
transition to the new culture without total jettisoning of the educational 
and social values of print and lineality. Instead of understanding these 
matters, we have tended to substitute moral denunciation and recrimina- 
tion, alarm and complacency. 

About the problems of school learning we have here said little 
explicitly, but perhaps more implicitly. In striving to achieve a balance 
between the oral and written traditions in an age of post-literacy, we 
may conceive the school as a great communication laboratory where 
students receive infomnation and learn to organize and evaluate it as 
well. Also, when the new media are jccognized as art-forms worthy of 
study and analysis, we may penetrate even further in understanding 
human cognitive and creative processes. 

In helping our students learn enough to make the critical decisions 
which lie ahead, we will need the full resources of all existing systems 
of communication as well as a knowledge of their own unique strategies. 
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Robert £. Bills 



What is meant by perceptual psychology and by learning as these 
terms are used in this paper? 

The term perception is construed by psychologists to mean many 
different things. In fact, at least 13 perceptual theories have been of- 
fered. To delimit this discussion, I would like to UTite within an area 
roughly defined by the phenomenology of Snygg and Combs, the trans- 
actionalism of Ames and others, and the client-centered framework of 
Rogers. Somewhat arbitrarily, \ye will limit this presentation to percep- 
tion in the sense of how a person "sees" or perceives things and how his 
perceptions affect his learning. 

As for the term 'learning" may I suggest that we concern ourselves 
with the learning of boys and girls in classrooms as .educators under- 
stand that learning to be. We then are concerned with human learning 
as it affects how boys and girls see things and how they behave. 

Assumptions About Behavior from a Perceptual Point of View 

The perceptionist makes several assumptions about behavior which 
we should examine in order to further our understanding. These are in 
sharp contrast to many of the assumptions currently in vogue. 

The primary assumption of the perceptionist is that behavior is a 
function of perception, A person behaves in ways which are consistent 
with his view of his world. Tpiat is, as he "sees" so does he behave. How 
he behaves is consistent with how he sees things, and what he believes 
is truth for him. For example, when man believed that the world was 
flat, he avoided the edges. When he believed that demons and devils 
caused disease, he attempted to drive them out with bad odors and loud 

' Abridged from the original address. 
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noises. Since he now believes that science will be the salvation of the 
free world, he seeks to emphasize science in his teaching. 

To understand behavior fully from the perceptual point of view, 
we must examine two additional assumptions. The first of these is 
implied in the assumption that behavior is a function of perception. 
If behavior is a function of perception, then people must be able to act 
on their perceptions and behavior is not the result of stimulation alone. 
The perceplionist assumes that people have a capacity for self-actualiza- 
tion, that is, they are self-starters. 

The second of these two assumptions follows also from the assump- 
tion that behavior is a function of perception. At the instant of action, 
a behaver has numerous possible behavioral acts with which to imple- 
ment his perceptions. He must choose from among these. Shall he do 
this or shall he do that? This strongly suggests that some basis exists 
to enable him to make choices, the consistency of which may be recog- 
nized in his personality. Those who know us often are able to predict 
the action we will select from among alternatives. When we do not 
select the expected, there is surprise and they may remark, "I'm sur- 
prised. I expected othei\vise." The selection of behavioral acts is made 
in light of the behaver's beliefs, the guiding principle of which seems 
to be maintenance or enhancemtot of self-organization. At the insta.it 
of action, a person selects to do that which seems to hold greatest 
promistf-for maintaining or enhancing his self-organization. 

Judged by an outside observer, the behaver^s choice may seem to 
be inadequate to maintain or enhance self-organization. Sometimes it 
appears to the observer that the choice of action may even threaten 
self-organization or make maintenance more difficult. Be this as it may, 
we must return to our first assumption: behavior is a function of per- 
ception—not the observer's perception but the behaver's. 

These then are the basic assumptions of the perceptual psycholo- 
gists within an area broadly bounded by transactionalism, phenomenol- 
ogy, and client-centered theory: (a) Behavior is a function of percep- 
tion; (b) Man is self-actualizing; and (c) The basic need is to maintain 
or enhance self-organization. 

If behavior is a function of perception, then we should examine 
the factors which give rise to our perceptions. This also seems an 
important thing to do since I believe that educators are in business 
to change human behavior within the framework of our democratic 
society. If behavior is a function of perception- and if we wish to change 
human behavior, then we must change perceptions. 



well taken if we are thinking of the development of a specific set of 
perceptions or of specific behavior in people. 

However, this is not the only alternative. The purpose accepted by 
many perceptionists is to increase the ability of a person to make 
adequate preceptions. Part of this purpose is to free him from his own 
dogmas and past experiences which may prevent him from seeing things 
in new ways. The perceptionist seeks to enable people to see things in 
new ways and to shift their perceptions rather than to see things in a 
new way or only one new way. Basically, the perceptionist seeks to 
further the correspondence between the oiganic sensation and the 
perception which stems from it, and to increase the range of possible 
behaviors. We seek to help people be more open to their experience- 
past, present, and future. 

If we accept the above assumptions about behavior and the purpose 
stated for education, then it becomes important that we examine more 
fully the factors which influence perception. 



Perceptual Determinants 

Most of the factors in perception may be classed as beliefs. Beliefs 
bear a high correspondence to the perceived experiences of a person 
and for him they constitute reality. But our perceptions are so personal 
that they may be called beliefs. Let us start by examining what is 
included in the category of beliefs and then offer other categories that 
may be helpful in our thinking. As we progress through this stage of our 
thinking, I will use a number of terms which will be poorly defined and 
which will overlap considerably. This will probably not be too disturb- 
ing to the reader if he can accept our purpose as one of communication. 

Beliefs. What we believe to be true has much to do with how we 
behave. We have already mentioned man's behavior when he believed 
that the world was flat or that demons caused disease. The list of such 
examples is almost inexhaustible. It causes me to wonder how many of 
toda/s facts may be tomonow's enoneous beliefs. I am reminded of 
the dean who in his address to the medical school graduates said, "At 
least half of what we have taught you is inconect. The worst part is we 
do not know which half." 

Beliefs have considerable variety. They may be of the order of pur- 
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Another interesting study was that of the role concepts of teachers 
with numerous discipline problems as contrasted with those of teachers 
with few discipline problems. 

The studies we have sketched may give the reader an idea of what 
the students worked on, and from this you may infer the meaning of 
the projects to the students and the interest that was present. Let us 
spend a few moments on how we evaluated student change. 

At the time of the decision to work on projects, we pointed out to 
the classes the unique nature of this method of teaching and asked the 
students if they would be willing to be tested so that we might have 
a better idea of what happened to them. This they agreed to do and an 
anonymous testing program was begun. In it we used Q-sort measures 
of outcomes and self descriptions, and the Index of Adjustment and 
Values.** The outcomes Q-sort was one structured to enable students to 
describe the outcomes they desired in terms of skill, knowledge, or at- 
titudes about research, theory, people, and purpose. The self-descriptive 
Q-sort was used to obtain pictures of the self, the ideal self, and the 
ordinary person. 

Students were re-tested with these devices at the end of the quarter. 
At this time, the outcomes sort was used to describe both the outcomes 
they now desired and those they believed they had obtained. 



onstrated in many ways. What you believe to be true will have much 
to do with what you hear me say. Witness the testimony at a court trial. 
Or look at a demonstration of magic. Adelbert Ames recognized this 
in creating his demonstrations in perception.- ^ He built on people's 
beliefs and as a result developed some fascinating demonstrations. A 
rotating trapezoid, painted to look like a window, undergoes weird 
movements because the observer believes it is a window and not a 
trapezoid. 

Values. A second order of perceptual determinants may be labeled 
values. For our use we may define a value as a belief about what is 
important. Ideas, people, material objects, a way of life, or other things 
may be valued. The requirement for a value is that it is something that 
is important to a person. Values have their influence on our percep- 
tions. Numerous studies support this statement. Let us illustrate with 
one or two examples. 

If words are flashed on a screen at such a rapid rate that they cannot 
be read and a person is asked to guess what the words are, his incorrect 
guesses will most often be in the direction of his values. A banker may 
guess "money," a preacher "virtue," and an educator "pupils." If then 
the speed of projection is slowed down until it is possible to discern 
some of the words, the first words a person can recognize are those which 
have high value for him.* It is probably true that problem-perception 
is easiest in areas wherein our values are present. 

Needs. Another factor in the formation of perceptions is need. Ac- 
cording to the perceptual point of view there is but one need which may 
be broken mto two parts. This is the need to maintain or enhance 
self-organization as has been stated earlier. At one level our need is 
physiological-^need for things such as food, water, air and shelter. But 
food and shelter may be used for more than maintenance. A boy may 
cat to grow big and strong. Adults may use their shelter for social status 
and regard from others. This second level of need is for enhancement 

VnZsSi pl^mt ^"^'^ ^^nonstrations in Perception. Princeton: Princeton 
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were to repeat the project, I believe we would make a greater effort in 
this respect. 

In our limited space, I cannot mention the many projects in 
progress from this point of view. I am certain we could gain much from 
the studies now in progress at Florida, Chicago, Texas, Columbia, 
Illinois, and elsewhere. Perhaps the few studies we have cited will help 
the reader, though, to understand how it is possible to implement the 
theoretical discussion given earlier in this proper. 




Some Available Tools 

Perhaps we should mention some of the many techniques which 
recently have been developed for research in this area. Of our tools, 
the most versatile is Q-methodology.2<> Q can be used to quantify 
and objectify any verbal description. Many different Q-sorts are avail- 
able, including descriptions o^ leadership behavior, membership behavior, 
self, purposes of education, traits and abilities of administrators, 
teacher role concepts, problems of practice teachers, adolescents' self 
concepts, and supervisory practices. For most of these sorts, criteria are 
available. 

Quantifiable measures of self concept acceptance of self and others, 
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of self-organization. The needs that have generally been listed as social 
needs— need for approval and acceptance, need for status or prestige, 
and need for power— most likely are needs that can be subsumed under 
the need for enhancement of self-organization. 

We need say little here about , the importance of need in deter- 
mining perception. Did you ever try to study when you were thirsty or 
hungry? Check yourself the next time you are on a trip. Do you find 
that you notice restaurant signs more frequently when you are hungry? 
When you are tired, do you see the motel signs? 

Attitudes. Still another factor is that of attitude. Attitudes are a 
type of belief and they also resemble values, but they are important 
enough to wanant separate consideration. Roughly speaking, an attitude 
is an emotionalized belief usually about the worth or lack of worth of 
something or somebody. It is probably not necess'^iy to labor the point 
of the importance of attitudes in perception. We have all seen the 
importance of attitudes of students toward what is being taught and 
how these attitudes influence their perceptions and behavior.* 

Self-experience. Under self-experience we can include several cate- 
gories of perceptual determinants. Of primary concern and importance 
in this group is that which has been called the self concept. By this 
term we mean the self-perceptions of a person-^how he sees himself, 
how he feels about being this sort of person, and how he would like to 
be. Also included in the category are the person's role concepts— his 
concepts of the roles he plays, how he feels about these; and his ideal 
role concepts. In addition, we may include his concepts of oaier people 
—how he sees them, how he feels about them, and how he thinks they 
see hini. 

One very important aspect of the self concept is its relation to our 
beliefs about how other people see themselves. On this basis we can 
distinguish four groups of people: ++ who like themselves and who 
believe that other people like themselves at least equally as much; — [- 
who do not like themselves in varjang degrees and who believe that 
other people like themselves more than they; +— who like themselves 

but who question if other people like themselves as much; and 

who do not like themselves and who believe that other people don't 
either. If this is confusing to you, just remember that the first of the two 
signs refers to feelings about self and the second sign refers to feelings 
about other people. In a high school or college population, we find 

^^•R^E. Bills. "The Effect of a V?lue on Learning/' Journal of Personality 21:217- 
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about 30 percent ++, 30 percent — h» 30 percent H — , and somewhat 

less than 10 percent . The group is virtually absent in teachers 

and educational administrators. How we like or dislike ourselves is prob- 
ably intimately related to our notions of our worth and the worth of 
other people. 

The fore|;oing factors are probably primary in importance in de- 
termining perceptions. It seems as if the self concept acts as a set or a 
screen through which all other perceptions are formed. Let us illustrate, 
with research, the significance of some of these variables.* 

Suppose we were to ask you to introduce yourselves at "random" 
to the other members of a group. We know that those of you who arc 
+ +ox-\ — will be among the first to volunteer and those of you who 
are — h will be last. 

Suppose we say to you, "All people at some time or other have 
been unhappy. This is not to mean that you are unhappy people but 
that you have experienced unhappiness." And suppose then we ask you 
to list the times you can recall being unhappy. Following this we can 
ask you, "Who or what was responsible for this unhappiness?" We can 
predict that the ++ people will list relatively few instances of unhappi- 
ness for which they, other people, and circumstances were responsible. 
The — + people will list the greatest number of incidents, and they 
will believe it has been their own inadequacy or inferiority which was 
responsible. The H — people, though, list the smallest number of inci- 
dents and the blame is externalized— other people or situations were 
responsible. 

The goals and ideals of a person are measurably influenced by per- 
ceptions of self and others. This is clear from the descriptions of self, 
ideal self, and the ordinary person. The ++ person says in effect, "I am 
quite like I want to be. I am also quite like other people, and what I 
desire is to be like other people." The though, says "I am not 
like I want to be. Neither am I like other people. But I would like to 
be like other people." The is quite different. He says, "I am veiy 
much like what I want to be. I am not like other people, nor do I want 
to be like other people." 

These perceptions also influence our evaluations of our perform- 
ances. When the ++ is asked to evaluate his performance, he is quite 
realistic in his estimate. The usually underestimates his perform- 
ance while the -\ — overestimates. 
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These same characteristics have proved important in a recent study 
by Moss and Owen ct students who take the reading improvement 
course at Alabama Polytechnic Institute.' The source of referral of — f- 
students is usually themselves and for the reason that they believe their 
reading ability is inadequate. The ++ student is also a self-referml 
but because he desires to improve, not because he believes he is seriously 
deficient in reading. Most of the -\ — students have been referred by 
their deans or advisors or the Office of Student Affairs. These people 
believe they really do not need the course. This same situation holds 
when students are first tested on reading ability as shown by Godfrey.* 
Serious underestimation is given by — \- people while -\ — students 
overestimate their ability. 

Accuracy of perceptions as described above is not limited to the 
problem of estimates of performance or ability. When perception of 
object forms is examined, using as a criterion the perceptions of large 
numbers of people, extreme differences appear. Our — + subjects are 
highly accurate-in fact, compulsively so. Subjects who are H — , on 
the other hand, are quite inaccurate; and ++ people are accurate 
without being compelled to be completely so. The — \- person has dif- 
ficulty in being inaccurate, while the +— cannot seem to be accurate. 
We can visualize the effects this has on creativity and imagination. 

The language of these three groups also shows the perceptual dif- 
ferences which are present. We can use comparative adjectives for pur- 
poses of illustration. The ++ person uses few comparative adjectives. 
He seems content to accept things as they seem to be. Both the — [- 
and the -\ — use many comparative adjectives, although these are ex- 
pressed in different directions. The — h is concerned with his present 
status in respect to his past or future status or the status of other people. 
The makes comparisons which do not involve himself. Instead 
he compares this person with that one or a person with what he should 
be.» 

Perceptions of self and others have been investigated extensively 
elsewhere, and there is probably no need of our offering an extensive 
review here. The reader is probably willing to concede that these are 
important variables in determining behavior. 

Threat Another highly important factor in perception is that of 
threat. For our purposes, threat may be defined as the perception of an 

'H. Moss and Annie S. Owen. Unpublished data. Auburn: Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, 1958. ^ 

UnpuNished data. Auburn: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1958. 
R. E. BillSi op. dt. 
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imposed force requiring a change in behavior, values, or beh'efs. One of 
the greatest tlireats to people is a requirement of changed behavior 
when beliefs, values, needs, etc., remain unchanged. In other words, we 
are most threatened when we are forced to change the »vays in which 
we seek for maintenance or enhancement of self-organization. 

Threat causes defensiveness of behavior and a narrowing and con- 
stricting of the perceptual field. Under threat we seek to maintain, not 
to enhance or grow. We concentrate on the safe and secure, the tried 
and true. We engage in unimportant but safe behavior. Imagination, 
initiative and creativity are destroyed. 

The importance of our reactions to threat has been emphasized 
by Rogers in a recent statement in which he sketches a seven-point 
continuum from closedness to openness to new experience.**^ Openness 
to new experience is a requisite for being a fully functioning person— a 
term to be preferred over the static concept of adjustment. Elsewhere 
Rogers stresses the defensiveness of the person who is closed to his 
experience." Such a person is concerned with problems external to him- 
self. He himself has no problems; they exist "out there." This person 
usually concentrates on peripheral issues rather than on the central core 
of a problem. The administrator whose primary concerns are the lunch- 
room, attendance records, and discipline problems rather than super- 
vision of instruction, curriculum development, and the development 
of boys and girls, may be such a person. The closed peison has negative 
attitudes toward new things and toward people. He is more concerned 
with status than with e ihancement. He is usually unaware of his own 
true feelings. You may recognize him as the -j — person we have al- 
ready discussed and to a lesser degree as the — person. 

These, then, appear to be some of the more important determinants 
of our perceptions and, through perceptions, of our behavior. What do 
they imply for classroom learning? 



Implications for Learning 

The implications of perceptual theory for education are numerous. 
An exhaustive review would require more space than is available. Let 
us simply list a few of these implications: 

1^- l^ogers. "A Process Conception of Piychotherapy." Unpublished paper. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin. 1957. 

"C. R. Rogers. "A Theory of Therapy, Personality, and Interpersonal Relation- 
ships, as Developed in the Client-Centered Framework." Unpublished paper. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1955. *^ 
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1. To teach a person we must understand him. This is most easily 
accomph'shed by trying to see him and his world as he sees them. 

2. Education must start with problems of learners that are important 
and need-relevant to them. 

3. Since needs, values and attitudes are such important determiners 
of perception, education must seek to help students know what needs, 
values and attitudes are important to them and to consider these fully and 
in relation to each other. 

4. Since personal perceptions are not readily changed through the 
introduction of. objective evidence, education must begin with the beliefs 
of students and relate knowledge to their peculiar perceptions. 

5. Perceptions are most readily changed through a reexamination of 
needs, values, attitudes and the possible meanings of previous experience. 

6. Knowledge is but one determiner of human behavior. 

7. Learners learn in response to their needs and perceptions, not 
those of their teachers, 

8. Education must start where the child is and permit him to deter- 
mine his own direction and pace. 

9. Not specific behavior but adequacy of perception and openness to 
experience should be the goals of education. 

Obviously, there are other implications to be derived from this 
theory, but these should suffice to help us move forward in our thinking. 

For clarity it would probably be helpful to recapitulate. From the 
many possible outcomes of human relations we have chosen a purpose 
which is open-ended. It may be contrasted with alternatives which seek 
to produce people with set patterns of behavior, ready to respond in 
ways predetermined by a person or persons other than the behaver. 
This purpose is opposed to indoctrination, rigidity of habit patterns, and 
mciTlcation. The purpose, and I might state it as the purpose of edu- 
cation which I can accept, is to produce a person who is able to respond 
in any direction dependent only on his broad perception of the situa- 
tion, his ability to perceive without distortion and defensiveness, and 
the limitations set by his organic structure. This is a fully functioning 
person. 

This purpose for education rests squarely on the assumptions that 
behavior is a function of perception, that man is self-actualizing, and 
that his primary need is to maintain and enhance self-organization. We 
behave as we perceive. We are capable nf initiating action,, and the 
direction of our action depends on our views of how we can best main- 
tain or enhance ourelves. 

We are now ready for our next question. Can we achieve this 
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purpose for education and produce fully functioning people under all 
conditions of organization? 

Conditions of Positive Change in Perceptions 

Obviously, all ways of organizing to teach will not satisfy the im- 
plications of perceptual theory nor enable students to become fully 
functioning people. Teacher-dominated instruction, lectures out of 
relation to learners' needs, and courses, taught exclusively for their 
"cultural" value have not proved especially useful in reaching our 
objectives." However, certain other methods have proved to be effi- 
cacious. These include problem-solving approaches, group dynamics, 
and more especially student-centered teaching. Although the methods 
of organizing are important, we probably can be most helpful here by 
.suggesting the conditions which seem both necessary and sufficient for 
promoting positive changes in perceptions. 

Recently, Rogers has suggested the necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions of therapeutic personality change." These conditions are being 
subjectgd to experimental validation at the present time by G. T. 
Barrctt-Lennard of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Perhaps we 
should discuss them briefly here since in another sense they might also 
be considered the necessary and sufficient conditions for producing fully 
functioning people in our educational settings. 

These conditions rest firmly on the assumptions we outlined 
earlier. Behavior is a function of perception. People are capable of self- 
actualization. And people strive to maintaiir or enhance self-organiza- 
tion. If these assumptions have validity, then it is the responsibility of 
the therapist, the administrator, the leader, or the teacher to provide 
the conditions which are necessary to allow them to operate. This, in 
general, has been tlie primary effort of the student-centered teacher. 

These, then, are the conditions, paraphrased and somewhat elab- 
orated: 

1. Two persons are in psychological contact. These may be therapist 
and 'client, teacher and administrator, or student and teacher. 

2. The first of these people— the client or the student— is in a state 
of ir.congmence, being vulnerable or anxious or desirous of learning or 
changing. 

1957*' E. Jacob. Changing Values in College. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

"C. R. Rogers. "The Necessary and Sufficient Conditions of l^herapcuttc Per- 
sonality Change." Journal of Consulting Psychology 21:95-103; 1957. 



jiwsinvc jcgaju joi iiic Client or stuaent. 

5. The teacher, therapist, or administrator experiences an empathic 
understanding of the client's or student's internal frame of reference and 
endeavors to communicate his experience to the client or student. 

6. The communication to the client or to the student of the therapist's 
. or teacher's empathic understanding and unconditional positive regard is 

to a minimal degree achieved. 

Under these conditions students become more open to their ex- 
p'jrience and move toward becoming fully functioning people. 

Relevance to Education 

Although it is somewhat aside from our present purpose, I cannot 
resist the urge to mention the relevance of these concepts to education 
m a time of hysteria and f'^fensiveness. Soviet Russia is seen today as 
an important other. And it is not seen to be accepting of us. In fact, 
the opposite appears to be true. Naturally, we react defensively. The 
professional critics of education, among others, are stressing a purpose 
for education which through its narrowness threatens our potential 
more than does Russia at this moment. If followed, most of the solu- 
tions to our supposedly vulnerable position would turn education into 
technical training. We would perceive more and more narrowly and 
be less able to make the most adequate responses. If we are to meet 
the challenge, we must consider all of the factors in behavior and not 
information or technical skill alone. Please do not misunderstand me 
I am not talking against the need for knowledge and skill, only for 
a recognition that these are but a part of our behavioral determiners 
and must be seen in this light. 

One other thought. The solutions to the present "problem" have 
Ignored the quation, "Where is the learner in this process?" Sometimes 
I think nriy children have their feet more firmly on the ground. The 
other night our eleven-year-old daughter asked if there might be a six- 
day school week. Hdr teacher had mentioned the possibility I told her 

'^\ITa ^^t^'i'^'f^!'^'^ ^'^""g'^* ' '"O'"^"* and said, 
If they do. Daddy, the kids won't want to go and the teachers won't " 

An answer to the critics is that we cannot aflFord a narrow educa- 
tion nor can we ignore the learner as we devise plans. 
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A list of definitions might be prepared in which each child would be 
asked to check tlic ones he thinks most applicable to his understanding of 
what is meant by "justice." 

It is evident, of course, that this report shows only a beginning as 
to ways in which studies of children's concepts might be made. It is 
anticipated, however, that each member of the group will find others 
back home who will be interested in joining or continuing in a co- 
operative effort to become better informed about some of the concepts 
their children hold, especially as these relate to the demands of toda/s 
world. 



ERIC 



Learning How To Learn' 

Before settling on a particular aspect of the problem area, mem- 
bers of the group working on learning and evaluation raised many 
questions that had occurred to them during the Institute. Sonrie of 
these follow: 

Is there a common structure in all learning? 

How do we individualize teaching of the various subject skills? 

How do wc help children analyze how they Icnrn? 



than that suggested by perceptual theory. Throughout history we have 
organized with hierarchical structures dependent on a valuing of the 
worth of people along lines of social status, intelligence, power, prestige, 
seniority, or knowledge. We place those whom we value most in a 
position to direct the lives of the rest of us. For* this reason alone, we 
would expect relatively little research to be available from a point of 
view that leans heavily on the worth of individuals and their capacity to 
be responsible for their own destinies. And this is true. Still, there seems 
never to have been a period during the history of research on educational 
problems when such research was entirely absent. 

During the past 15 years, research from a perceptual point of view 
(not always labeled as such, but certainly consistent with it) has 
greatly accelerated. The reader is probably somewhat familiar with work 
at the Counseling Center of the University of Chicago in areas such 
as client-centered therapy, group-centered leadership' and administra- 
tion, group-centered therapy, child-centered therapy, and student-cen- 
tered teaching. I will not attempt to summarize this work here as it is 
reported elsewhere. Much additional work has been done in the area 
of student-centered teaching which has also been summarized elsewhere. 

Instead of attempting a suivey of these areas, I wish to report^bn 
two new research projects whicli have been completed. In so doing, I 
hope that you wi)i see how the purpose suggested earlier may be sought 
and the assumptions allowed to operate. Furthermore, you may hear 
about some of the tools which are being used in research in perceptual 
theory as it applies to the classroom. 

But before we look at these studies, let us raise an additional ques- 
tion; What is the purpose of research? It may surprise the reader to 
hear this question raised, although I feel certain that, with their interest 
in action research, readers of this booklet will be less surprised than are 
many other people. The answer that is usually given is "for discovery." 
But this is not the only possible answer. The answer "for discovery" is 
probably more appropriate within a fairly static frame of reference, for 
instance, that which is used in observing physical events. Even there, 
however, it is not always an appropriate one since even the physical 
frame of reference changes, sometimes with dramatic speed. 

Research can also be a method of creation. For example, it may 
be used to create new relationships among people. Those readers who 
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With this background, the group turned to a closer examination 
of the terms in the question: "How do we involve children in goal 
setting?" Three words seemed to need definition, "we," "involve" and 
"goal." From the definitions by members came a new sense of the 
full meaning of the question, which was now restated as, "How can 
we as teachers learn to include children more effectively in the setting 
of group goals?" 

The restatement served to sharpen up a series of subproblems. 
These were stated briefly as follows: How do we involve children in 
goal setting at present? From what sources do we draw alternative 
goals? How do we find out what the children's goals are? What are 
the teacher's goals in a given situation? What are the pupils* goals? 
Are the goals of teacher and pupils consistent? 

A consideration of the concerns and feelings behind these ques- 
tions caused the group members at this point to restate their central 
problem. The new statement seemed to the members almost to become 
a new problem: "What happens when we involve children in goal 
setting?" 

As the group members analyzed what was happening in their 
exploration of the area, they felt they were moving toward a more 
functional analysis of the question with w hich the group had started. 



to tne learning ot research methodology as an end but to the use of 
research in problem-solving activity as a primary tool for learning. 

And an even more important purpose for research is as a means of 
testing our efforts at implementation of theoretical objectives. For ex- 
ample, we have stated the theoretical objectives of perceptual psychology, 
its implications for education, and the conditions under which we may 
achieve our goals. Now we come to the question, ''Will this way of 
teaching secure these ends for us?" Research is an invaluable tool for 
such evaluation. 

Tlic research reported in the following sections has been done for 
purposes of creation, promotion of learning, and evaluation of the condi- 
tions of the learning situations. 

An Experiment in Teaching Educational Administration 

After much preliminary research by an interdisciplinary team at the 
University of Kentucky, Eckel modified his teaching approach to be con- 
sistent with perceptual theory. In thinking through the problem, Eckel 
stated: 

If our beliefs were to be tested adequately, a group would need time 
to work together closely and intensively. Participants would need ample 
opportunity to grow close together, to understand the problems and needs 
of one another, and to feel close enough to others so that personal and 
professional problems could be easily shared. We doubted if this experi- 
ment could be meaningful if other types of activities, such as other 
college classes, competed for die participant's time. It seemed best to 
organize the experiment so that students could spend full tme with this 
project." 

All majors in educational administration were given a chance to 
enroll in the group and to take two of the three courses required of 
majors. Twenty-one people selected the experience, which has been 
designated '1)lock-of-time" teaching. They met as a group four hours 
each morning and as a group or as committees at other times. 

The content used in the experimental program consisted of the 
problems,. needs, and interests of the group members. Members were free 

"H. Eckel. An Experiment in Teaching Educational Administration, Lexington: 
Bureau of School Service, University of Kcntudgr, 1955. ^ 
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Subcultures and Threat in Learning^ 



The group on subcultures and tt;eat in learning focused its atten- 
tion on the question of how subcultural or class differences are related 
to self perception; goal setting (family expectations as a factor); moral 
and-ethical decisions involved in deliberate school efforts to change a 
child's values; differences in the subcultural of class values of teachers 
and pupils; and teachers' perceptions and expectations of children in 
relationship to the children's self concepts. 

One problem area of considerable interest to the group centered 
around the adolescent. Does the teen-ager have a "subculture"? Is there 
a specific period in the natural growth pattern when the culture makes 
peers especially important or is this a unique aspect of the American 
culture? Other subcultural groups mentioned by members were racial, 
ethnic, occupational, lingual, and geographical in nature. 

In further discussion, the group identified a number of potential 
sources of threat to children, particularly to children from subcultures 
other than the dominant ones. Report cards, tests and grades— may the 
report card symbolize a whole cluster of threatening experiences? 'To- 
getheme$s"-can this be perceived as threatening to certain children? 
What does this concept mean at various stages of maturation? The 



directly influencing their effectiveness a'^ teachers and administrators. There 
was po attempt to bring to the class any type of organized content con- 
cerning the skills and knowledge needed by educational administrators. 
The instructor made a few suggestions concerning what he believed should 
be essential, but he did not place value judgments on what members of 
the group beMeved essential. It was believed important that the group build 
its direction on its own problems rather than those which thev believed 
represented the interests of the teacher." 

Eckel goes on to describe the climate of the teaching and to describe 
further the group activities. You may find his report of interest. For our 
purpose it is sufficient to say that a threat-free climate characterized by 
permissiveness and acceptance of the individual was developed. The 
group, talked, studied, discussed, and played together. They ate break- 
fast and lunch together. They took field trips and invited in 23 resource 
people. More can be said about the nature of the class, but we can 
summarize to say there was great concern for the variables and assump- 
tions of perceptual theory. 

Now for the research aspect. The 21 people in the experimental 
group were matched with a control group representing educational 
administration majors who were taking the courses as separate classes. 
As far as could be determined, the experimental and control groups were 
similar at the beginning of the summer in terms of number, sex, prior 
education, age, knowledge of administration and supervision, and atti- 
tude toward self and others. A standardized test of facts and concepts 
was used to measure knowledge of administration and supervision, and 
attitudes toward self and others were measured by the Index of Adjust- 
ment and Values. 

Other measures were used in the experiment, including 15-minute 
recorded and transcribed open-ended interviews at the beginning and 
end of the experiment, anonymous student evaluations at the end, a 
follow-up letter four months later, and another interview one year 
later. Attitudes toward the experience were iudged from the transcrip- 
tions of the interviews. 

Students learned about the same content in both the experimental 
and control groups, but here the similarity ended. The experimental 
group showed a statistically significant gain in acceptance of self and 
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Looking at the threats to learning within a school may encourage teach- 
ers to rc-cvaluate some of their practices and ways of working toward greater 
effectiveness. 

From a discussion of these and similar hypotheses, the group agreed 
that it was important for teachers to understand the ways hi which 
different subcultures and classes may affect goals. The group also felt 
that teachers may need more help than they have had in devising ways 
of discovering those things in a culture that do affect goals. Another 
point of agreement in the group was that if pupils with little motiva- 
tion can see themselves as persons who are able to succeed at learning, 
then they will achieve more. This proposal for study came from the 
concern of a school psychologist who had expressed a need for assistance 
in helping the defeated pupil-soften a pupil out of step, a low achiever, 
etc,— to realize some measure of success. 

The final activity of this group was to return to the Ferndale 
studies with a look at the kinds of evidence or 'ways of collecting it 
that might be appropriate. Among the devices listed were question- 
naires, to be used with pupils, parents and teachers; observations for 
which the team has already drawn up tentative criteria of validity; 
data available in present school records; autobiographies; and a variety 
of instruments especially prepared for the studies^ Individual therapy 
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others; the control group showed a shght loss. The experimental group 
held highly favorable attitudes toward their experience; the control 
group was neutral to cool. The experimental group believed that they 
had an exciting opportunity; the control group thought it was good. 
The follow-up data seem to indicate strongly that the experience had a 
lasting effect which significantly influenced the educational practices 
of the members of the experimental group. 

Subsequent to this experiment, block-of-time teaching has been in- 
troduced as a regular part of the program in the Department of Educa- 
tional Administration. All members of the staff hat^ taken part and 
seem to have profited from the experience. The program has undergone 
two additional research evaluations, both tending to support the 
research reported above. In subsequent studies, other tools have been 
used, including Q-sort measures of self perceptions, perceptions of lead- 
ership roles, and the purposes of education. Likewise, some use has 
been made of a recently developed measure called the semantic 
differential.** 

An Experiment in Teaching 

A more recent study has been completed at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute.^^ Here, again, perceptual theory was the basis but 
research was used as a method of instruction as well as for evaluation. 
The instructors of three classes designated as Techniques of Administra- 
tion, Problems of Administration, and Advanced Social Psychology were 
interested in providing an experience in which perceptual variables could 
change in a desirable direction. How could we teach so that students 
would become producers as well as consumers of knowledge? How 
could we teach so there would be a direct relationship between what 
was learned and the job experiences which would follow? 

We met our classes as individual instructors. The classes consisted 
of graduate students who were teacher^, administrators, and prospective 
psychologists. One of the classes met twice a week in the late afternoon 
and two met in the evening. We asked the students, "What are your 
primary concerns and problems on your job and in achieving an educa- 
tion?*' And they told us. They had a variety of concerns and problems- 
all of them related to human relations, social change, and problems 

, **C. E. Osgood. The Measurement of Meaning. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1957. 

" R. E. Bills and others. "An Experiment in Teaching." Mimeographed. Auburn: 
.\labama Polytechnic Institute, 1958. 
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of teaching. As we listened, it seemed to us that their problems were 
encompassed by a sketchily developed theory of personal development 
and social change called the "Spirals of Change/' " When we saw this, 
we asked the students, ''Woufd you like to know more about the con- 
cems of your instructors and about the Spirals of Change?" Since their 
answer was in the affirmative, all three classes met as a group for an 
evening session. In this session, it was decided that we would work 
on research projects, both action and experimental, to further our 
learning and to contribute to the development of our understanding 
of the Spirals. 

We returned, then, to our classes and developed our projects. One 
class settled on a class project— an investigation of the authority figures 
teachers use in making their decisions. This class hynothesized that 
teachers have authority figures characterized by three dimensions- 
distance from self, how the figures are used, and their selection in 
reference to specific problems. Considerations of theory, research design, 
data collection, and ait.ilysis of data accounted for most of the time of 
this and of the othei- two classes. 

Another class /orked on the development of two instruments for 
measuring, school potential for improvement. It was hoped that these 
instruments might he used by schools for their own self-improvement. 
These instruments were called an "Index of School Improvement Po- 
tential" and an "Index of School Status and Aspirations." 

The other class developed II projects. This was the largest of the 
three casses, but it differed also in the adoption of individual as well as 
group projects. One student was interested in the "effects of a three 
and one-half weeks' training course on the qualities of military instruc- 
tors. Two students studied the relationship between attitudes of high 
school teachers toward themselves and other people and these same 
attitudes in members of the senior class. One student, a guidance 
teacher, attempted to become a more proficient group therapist. To do 
this he organized discussion groups in hi** school and pre- and post-tested 
to see the effects of the discussions. Another student, a 12-grade 
principal, took as his project the formation of honor study halls to re- 
lieve a teacher shortage. His success makes an interesting story in itself. 
Still another student took as his project the measurement of- student 
attitudes toward and gains from a mental hygiene class taught by a 
student-centered method. 

.uV^^^^}^ °^ Change.*^ Committee report from Regional Research and Leader- 
Ship Development Program. Atlanta: Southern Education Foundation, 1957. 
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So many new devices are now available that entirely new research 
areas are open to us. 

Much more could be said about perceptf ^ theory and its educa- 
tional implications and about research within this area. Perhaps we have 
been abl.e to give you a glimpse at perceptual theory and its implications, 
the research methods and tools which are applicable to it, and the ways 
in which these have been applied. More especially I hope I have been 
able to illustrate the use of research as a method Vf testing hypotheses 
and as a method of teaching. 



A Look Ahead . 
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The Institute Staff 



"We have not probed the depths of learning/' This statement, 
underlined in one of the early reports from discussion groups trying 
to assess the significance of the ideas presented by the scholars, was 
representative of the first and most predictable reaction of participants 
in the Institute. 

For the first intention of the Institute was to stimulate thinking by 
drawing upon the new findings of related disciplines. Certainly, as we 
heard what these four scholars had to say to us, we were all impressed 
with how much there is yet to be found about learning. We began to 
see anew the unexplored possibilities in the field of how children make 
the world their own. 

But then we began to ask ourselves a long series of questions: If 
these things are true, what do thjjy mean for us? How can we test 
some of these ideas? What kinds of changes would help us do a better 
job, in terms of these new insights? How can I make use of some of this 
material with the groups in which I am now working? And so on. 

These questions were also predictable. Our second major puipose 
m the Institute was to help get these questions stated-and to give as 
much assistance as we could to the working through of some possible 
problems for further study and research. In one of the opening sessions, 
William M. Alexander had urged participants to keep the prospects of 
action before them throughout the Institute, not only in terms of their 
own role in their immediate environment but also as members of an 
Association pledged to the opening up of new concerns at the national 
level. 

.Jff?.lrf?r^^^^^^ statements, reports and notes made by the Institute 

ll^^^X^^^^^ -"'P^'^^^^' ^taff by Alexander 
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So it was that while much of the time of the Institute was"^dcvoted 
to extending the ideas of the scholars, we also spent many hours in trying 
to formulate these ideas into problems that could be studied in our own 
situation-local, state or national. We were trying for -new horizons. 
Out of all this stimulation, we were hoping to come to better answers 
for the central question: What most needs to be studied in the field of 
learning? 

This accounts for our attempt as a staff to report in this final section 
some of the aspects of learning that participants defined, however 
roughly, as worth working on. Our hope is that these ideas may help 
others as they make their own search for significance in the preceding 
scholarly papers. 

Ideas and Implications 

Our own search for meaning during the Institute took several 
forms. At one point, after the presentation of the first three scholarly 
papers, we decided to spend some time in assessing what we called the 
"big ideas'* and their implicatioris. Small groups were organized to have 
a look at two questions: What has struck us as.significant? What do we 
see as possible implications for education? 

Following is the kind of statement about significance that we made 
to ourselves. This particular excerpt came from our reaction to the Bills' 
paper on perceptual psychology: 

Cf 

If growth involves freeing the child to learn, then the teacher's role is 
more than that of a stimulator. 

If it is true that learning is an internal process, then the teachers must 
b, .oncerned with more than content and arrangement of the environment. 

Are teachers translating assumptions they verbalize into their own 
behavior? If not, what are the pressures that keep them from doing so? 

A problem of providing a safe and challenging environment: this may 
be different for different children. 

When a pupil is forced to learn something he can't accept as a goal, 
he may also be learning: (a) that he is no good and (b) that the school 
is an unpleasant place. ^ 

In order to change behavior, we have to change the perceptions that 
teachers have of pupils and people— and perhaps of themselves. 

Of the implications of ideas such as these, we asked certain qucs- 
tions: 



How do teachers see their role? 
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If the teacher needs to work on self to reduce threat, how is this done? 
How do we work on the self concept? 

What kinds of instruments do we need in order to understand better 
the behavior of people? 

How can teachers help defeated children get experiences tliat build 
up foith in and respect for themselves? 

The report of this session was returned to the participants for use 
during subsequent attempts to make the search concrete. 

In general, we had agreed that this first eflFort had failed to help 
us dig in as deeply as we felt we should in defining problems worthy 
of further study and research. Therefore, in planning the final day of 
the Institute, we sought to set the scene for greater specificity. 

The result was that, under the leadership of Alice Miel, the par- 
ticipants identified four areas of concern that seemed to them to con- 
tain . problems of major interest. Thes^ areas were: development of 
children's concepts,^ learning and evr.;uation, subcultures and threat, 
and teacher education. Groups orga lized around these topics met for 
the fuP morning of the final dav. 

• Their reports as given here may be read as illustrative of the kind 
of use that can be made of the preceding scholarly papers. Obviously, 
in view of the shortness of time devoted to the final group sessions, 
the reports make no effort to define all the major aspects of the Atopic 
worthy of further, study. If the reports serve to show how the papers 
can be used to stimulate thinking, they will have served their purpose. ^ 

The four group reports, together with a summary statement of 
research principles presented in the concluding session by Robert S. 
Fleming, form the remainder this final section of the booklet. 

Study of Chadren's Concepts^ . 

Increased understanding about the role of perceptions in a pupil's 
ability to learn was undoubtedly a motivating factor in the plans pro- 
posed by this group for study of children's concepts. There seemed to 
be general agreement that a teacher's success in helping pupils learn 
is likely.to be somewhat dependent on the extent to \vhich he is able 
to place himself in the role of the learner and to "see" what the learner 
is "seeing." 

There is reason, the group decided, to believe that the many 
expanded opportunities for learning available to today's children, as 

•Reported by Jane Franscth, sUff leader of the group. 
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compared with those of a decade or more ago, might mean that a 
much higher level of understanding of many kinds of problems and 
situations could generally be expected. The group recognized, how- 
ever, that a wide range of levels of understanding in each age group 
could be anticipated. 

There is also reason to believe that some children could be helped 
to understand certain concepts at an earlier age than was formerly 
thought possible; As examples,, some members of the group reported 
on experiences thej' had had with young children in the development* 
of concepts about time and jpace and also about number. A tentative 
judgment was that children's ability to understand rather complicated 
concepts has been underestimated. 

There is reason to believe that some concepts held by many chil- 
dren are enoneous and confusing and that the experiences they are 
laving do not help to increase their understanding of the world in 
which they live. Illustrations reported were chiefly in the area of rela- 
tionships with others. For example, sc^ne children in a certain class- 
ror,m thought "justice for all" meant "just us for all." One member 
of the group reported on a study under way dealing with children's 
concepts of God. 

Thus, for various reasons, the members of this group did not find 
it difficult to assume that studies of children's concepts .as they are 
today would be in order. The findings of such studies would be useful 
in helping determine what changes we need to make in the kinds and 
quality of learning experiences that we are helping to provide for the 
children with whom we work. 

Some of the questions considered important in relation to studies 
of children s concepts were as follows: 

Generally speaking, what concepts arc children struggling with today 
m their attempts to understand the demands of living in a complicated 
society s-jch as ours? 

, What aie some of the concepts generally held by children today at 
x^nous maturity levels? How did they learn them? On what maturity levels? 
Range of differences? What is the teachers role and how performed? 
What are the concepts of children today about time and space? About 

democracy? ^'^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^'"^^'^^ P'^^^ 

Arc there levels of concept development? If so, what are they? Is Uiere 
logic m sequences of meanings? 

What is the difference between knowing about values and understand- 
ing values? 
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Can we find out about children's capacity for change in their percep- 
tions? How? 

What concepts do our children have of themselves? Of others? 
In making studies about children's concepts, what variables need to 
be taken into account? 

What research findings are available about children's concepts? 
What might be the implications of our findings for learning? 

With the help of the others, each meml^T of the group explored 
ways in which he might initiate or take next steps in a study of con- 
cepts held by a group of his children back home. It was suggested that 
first attempts in such a study should probably be limited tc a small 
number of children and that only the teachers most interested in test- 
ing themselves in this kind of research should be encouraged to under- 
take it. The studies proposed were as follows: 

"Children's Concepts about Number" (Primary Grades— Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin) 

"Children's Concepts about Time and Space" (Middle Grades— prob- 
ably in a school near Washington, D.C.) 

"Children's Thinking about God" (Some studies already under way- 
Weekday Religious Education, National Council of Churches, New York) 

"A Study of Children's Concepts of Justice" (Grade 4, 5, or 6— Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota). 

Time did not permit more than a brief consideration of a few 
meuiods of gathering evidence about children's concepts. Although 
some suggestions were made for collecting evidence for each of the 
concept areas listed, the focus of the group's, attention was on the 
proposed study of children's concepts of "justice." Here are some of 
the methods of collecting data that were discussed. 

Children could be asked to write what they think is meant by the 
words, "Justice for all." ' 

Records could be kept of periodic observations of 10 or 15 minutes' 
duration. These would describe as accurately as possible what- children are 
observed doing and/or arc heard saying.' 

Children might be asked to participate in a sociodrama in which cer- 
tam problem situations involving judgments about justice might be por- 
trayed. Records of what they did might be kept. 

A rating scale might be prepared in which children' would be asked 
to indicate their judgments about certain beha^'iors exhibited by certain 
characters in a story or play. 
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own behavior into a careful assessment of the situation in such a way 
that we do not threaten the existing structures. The main question 
, seemed to be how to'malce most effective use of ourselves in carrying 
back some of the ideas developed in the Institute. 

This emphasis on the use of self led into the question of whether 
It might be possible for an individual to become too self analytical 
The point was made that this could very well occur when one placed 
the emphasis on changing one's behavior. The group decided that self 
improvement could best be brought about not by criticizing and ass«!S- 
ing our behavior but rather through attempting to explore and discover 
our own ways of perceiving on the theoi)' that when we perceive dif- 
ferently, we will also behave differently. In other words, the best way 
to malce. changes in self is not to attempt to worlc directly -on the self 
out to work on problems. 

The group then explored the differences between the self concept 
and the self report. The self concept, it decided, is what a person 
thinks he IS.. The self report, on the other hand, is what a person says 
he ,s. The point .was made that it is only when people feel safe that 
they can deal effectively with their self concepts. Further discussion 
led to the questio i of how a leader can create situations that malce it 
po.ssible for people to let down their usual defenses. It was agreed that 
if people are really threatened, this may bee me a very long drawn out 
process. In reducing threat and making personal discussions possitile. 
It was suggested that: fa) The leader must be willing to reveal some- 
thmg of himself; (b) The group must be permitted to work on what- 
ever ev-cl^ feels it must work before it can move to some other level; 
and (c) The kinds of levels in which the group was able to operate 
were the product of the way in which the leader worked with the 
group; hence, the leader deserves whatever level his group operates on. 

The point was also made in the group that apparently perceptual 
approaches to psychology mean that a teacher is a kind of person 
rather than simply a technician and that, therefore, a strictly methods 
approach to trying to teach teachers would be unlikely to succeed. 
Rather tlian telling teachers what they nted to do and sending them 
forth, we need, .nstead, to help your.g teachers in preparation to explore 
their personal beliefs with the idea that as these beliefs change, Jheir 
behavior will change also. The group felt that a teacher needs help in 
explonng these areas: (a) his beliefs about what people arc like; (b) 
liis beliefs about what it is that schools are trying to do; (c) the acqui- 
sihon of a set of methods which suit hi„ particular personality and 
purposes; and (d) the personal discovery of his own self 
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Finally, the group defined, the following problems and hypotheses 
as being of possible worth for exploration by persons in. the field cf 
teacher education: 

What happens when the trainee and the supervisor are given more 
time in a larger block? The group felt the idea might be explored of having 
teachers-in-training and their supervisors work closely together over the 
entire period of their preparation, ,rather than in a ncmber of separate 
courses as is usually done in most places at ti e present time. 

How might we go about getting new information from area's related to- 
education more rapidly into the stream of action in the various teacher edu- 
cation institutions? 

Are there ways of teaching that help to improve the self concept? What 
is the relationship of method to the development of better self concepts? 

How can we create a classroom atmosphere that will make it possible 
for communication to occur on deeper levels? How can we help teachers in 
preparation to find those peculiar and personal methods of group leadership 
that they can use most effectively and that will help tfiTgroups they work 
with to explore perceptions and persoml meanings as well as cold facts or 
events? 

If discovery of one's own methods is an individual matter, how do we 
help people to discover these in the course of teacher preparation? 

Wliat research can ^ve carry on that would explore the problem of 
rcacher education in the light of our definition of-the good teacher as result- 
ing from clarification of these aspects of perception: (a) What are people 
like?- (b) Wliat are schools trying to do? (c) What methods are appropnatc 
for me? and (d) What am I like (personal discovery of self)? 

How can we go about getting at the needed research on the perceptions 
of parents in regard to ^he school? 

How can we find out what our preparation program looks like when 
seen through the eyes of the t nees? We need, also, to take a good look 
at our programs in respect to the amount of rigor which they contain. Some 
of those in the group felt wc need to find out whether teacher education is 
really getting "soft." 

How can we develop instruments or techniques for exploring the self 
concepts of children and how can we relate the teacher's self concepts to 
the effects these have upon children? 

How can we set up research to explore the teacher's concept of himself 
and his role as a teacher? 

How can we test the assumption that these arc valid criteria of good 
methods: whether they are good for children, whether th^v are something 
the teacher can use, and whether they are consibtent with the situation with 
which the teacher is confronted? 
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Help on Research Methodology" 

mSh JnW / ° methodology. In thinking about 

tTotSy ^ *° Sive attention to some of the Lump- 

Uons behind our interest ,n curriculum research that we need to keep in 

We believe that: 

activi«r'™'""' *° """^^ e^^**" of 'search findings and 

ed^Sonal fields nd relZ V ^"'''y^^ '«ei?h in various 

Cooperative approaches to curriculum research seem fruitful in nro- 
v.dmg a variety of resourcel and in coordination of effort ^ iSeaS 
process may be strengthened and ne^v insights gleaned ^ a se„^ of^SS 
studies are mvestigated and the findings brought together. 

Cumculum workers need to refine and impro-/c research technioucs 
New and aeafve approaches to evaluation are needed. SlSt of 
better instruments and procedures for collecting data is desirable 

„«.H.^^t!''^"'\-" ™P~'''"8 operation are also 

needed. The continuous appraisal of the process of problem IJentificatfon 

tion should continue throughout an inquiry. ^> or evaiua- 

Teachers and administrators need opportunities to re^'iew analyze and 
interpret research findings for application in practice. ^ 

«,n,.^,^^i.-''' '""''^"'T « important, it is time consuming, it requirei 
«)mc additional resources, it requires leadership. The typical t«cherTe^2 
timepnd support if his research, is to yield maximum rS 

Against this framework, we may tiy to highlight a few of our 
concerns m methodology Perhaps we encounter more prSble^is at the 
level of design and in the area of evaluation than elsXe iTmayt 

hi-/2L'^*'''°" ^'"^^ W-'t follows i, drawn froa, 
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appropriate also to give some attention to the uniqueness of each re- 
search^'si tuationr— 

Problems of design. Design needs to be based on consistency in 
thinking through or theorizing about a problem. It seems essential to 
v'ork out a clear-cut conception of all the relationships involved. Such 
an approach calls for a degree of sophistication in the understanding 
of rcscarca already available. Operationally, Uiis means that the re- 
searcher must ask himself: What major assumptions am I making, and 
what bases do I have for making them? What do we already know? 
What factors give "support to my planning? 

It is expected that supplying ourselves with this kind of background 
may involve a search for intcrdisciplinarj- understandings. It certainly 
calls for putting our wealth of related knowledge into new and mean- 
ingful relationships This, in part, was the logic behind the design of 
the Third ASCD Research Institute. 

In underlining the need of this search for "old" or existing knowl- 
edge, do not intend to suggest over-caution in planning. Progress is 
often made as novel, spectacular or frontier ideas are investigated. Yet 
in hypothesizing in a new area or with new relationships, what is 
proposed should certainly relate to existing data. 

In our efforts to place meaningful problems in a research setting, 
the role of developmental design emerges. In some c , a research 
design must be fixed and complete from the beginning- ni others, it 
niay develop as the investigator works. 

Often, a developmental approach is dcsi-able. This calls for plan- 
ning ahead, it is true, but for planning of a different kind. In no case 
docs one "just start" without some clarification of beliefs, without some' 
schedule < f steps to be taken, or without some attention to a systematic 
plan of record keeping. As the design develops, it must have some 
degree of order, focus and consistency, although the nature of these 
may change along the way. 

In summarj', the design of any inquiry is seen as central to the 
process. Knowledge and theory should be joined in the evolution of a 
projected plan. Crucial features of design include a sharp, clear-cut 
statement of the problem; analysis of a problem into the basic com- 
ponents upon which a solution is dependent; the formulation of basic 
assumptions imderlying the in\'cstigation; the formulation >f hvpotheses 
and projected solutions; the identification of types of data needed to 
test the hypotheses; the making of plans for data colic tion; and the 
dc\'elopment of procedures for analysis of the data. 
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Evaluation. The success or failure of a research project rests in . 
large part on the ability of the persons involved to find or construct 
approj-^riate devices for collecting and assessing needed evidence. This 
aspect of research takes several forms. 

First, data-collecting techniques are usually needed to establish 
some evidence as to the existence or appropriateness of ,a problem. 
Often evaluation techniques become the basis of problem identification. 
How does'one become aware of a problem without evidence? How can 
one tell if what he thinks the problem is (his perception of it) can be 
supported unless he has evidence of its existence that can be shared 
with others? 

Second, the accumulation of data is obviously essential m testing 
any hypothesis. These data may be drawn from many sources, including 
the following: 

Test data of a "before" and "after" nature. These may be derived from 
standardized tests or instruments developed locally. The tests range in kind 
from achievement tests to tests that are intendal to measure qualities of 
thinking, attitudes and interests. 

Systematic observations. Observations must be kept according to agree 
ment on intervals, conditions and the like. Training observers in order to 
provide similarity of reaction is also essential. 

Planned interviews. Here, too, systematic training and planning are 
needed if the resulb are to be valid. 

Collection of student work. A planned collection of samples of pupil 
work often provides useful data. These products must be analyzed according 
to consistent and specific criteria if the results are to be trustworthy. Types 
of such products are autobiographies, reports and art work. 

Projective devices. The use of appropriate projective techniques — such 
as unfinished stories, incomplete sentences, themes, letters, pictures, and 
statements of wishes — provides opportunities for students to reveal their 
feelings, values and purposes. Such data, again, must be collected uniformly 
and analyzed carefully. 

Inventories, /ogs, diaries. The systematic accumulation of such records 
provides "rzw material" that is useful in certain kinds of studies. 

' Existing school records. Much raw data is often already available in 
the form of report cards, attendance records, reports of parent conferences 
and the like. 

Special instruments. The needs of a given situation may call for the 
construction of new ways of getting at data. Teachers, for example, may 
develop a checklist or questionnaire aimed at collecting one specific kind of 
needed information. 
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Third, safeguards must be built into evalualion plans to provide 
for objectivity, validity and reliability. The researcher must ask him- 
self such questions as these: Who is to collect the data? How can we 
check on the validity of data? Do all workers analyze the data the 
same way? Is there consistency in the plans for data collecting? 

Finally, a plan must be provided for organizing and summarizing 
the collected data. Often an abundance of data remains unorganized 
and thus is wasted. Data must be analyv^ed before it can be reported. 
Exploring all the possible ways of establishing relationships among 
the data and of expressing these relationships^graphically requires much 
thoughtful planning— and a great deal of haM work. 

Situational factors. In the field of curriculum research, there are 
many aspects of any investigation that relate particularly to a given 
situation. These factors may include the local facilities of the school; 
its history and traditions; the specific experiences of the research group; 
the resources of the locality outside the school; the attitudes, aspirsHons 
and values of all the groups involved; and the nature and problems of 
school organization. 

In combination, these factors make up the uniqueness of any 
particular research setting. The task of "sizing up'' the working situa- 
tion is exceedingly important in trying to plan for the best use of all 
the resources in it. Also* to the extent that we are working on similar 
problems in more than one situation or with more than one group in 
a particular setting, we need to know how Ihey are alike and how they 
differ in order to analyze common factors in procedure and to look for 
common findings. 

As procedures and findings agree, among differing situations, then 
we are able to begin making meaningful generalizations. Developing 
greater skill and precision in identifying and describing situational 
factors will doubtless help us all become more prudent and at the 
same time more assured in reporting our generalizations. 

,We should, in addition, become more proficient in helping the 
cooperative efforts of teachers in many different situations ,.dd up to 
something of broader significance to the profession. 



